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The view shows Brother Columban, of St. Mary’s Abbey, Buckfast, Devon Co., England, in 
the act of instructing a novice in the science of bee-keeping. The Catholic 
clergy and the various brotherhoods have always been 
ardent promoters of bee-keeping. 
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STATE FAIR 
AT DETROIT 


AUG. 29 = SEPT. 6 


We will be more than pleased to have you call on us, and make your- 
self known. Our exhibit will be under the grand stand. We 
have set September 3d as a day especially for bee- 
keepers; and if you want to meet other bee- 
keepers at the fair, come on that day. 


We will have on display “ Everything 
for the bees, and all Root Quality.’’ 


M.H.HUNT ga 


& SON, REDFORD, MICH. 


(; REAT European Bee-keepers! 


| 7 
| and Expense 
On account of a recent fire which by sending direct all your orders 
slightly damaged our stock of goods, ys & y 


we are closing out all and correspondence to our exclu- 
sive agent for the European 


POULTRY AND BEE SUPPLIES continent and its colonies. 
AT A 10 PER CENT DISCOUNT. EMILE BONDONNEAU 


. , 142 FAUBOURG - ST. DENIS, PARIS 
It will pay you to order any supplies 


which you will need for next sea- ~ 
son’s use. Make up your order and 


deduct 10 per cent. Goods guaran- P rompt Service 
teed to be as good as new, except 


hives are discolored on outside. and Satisfaction 
Don’t delay, as they are going fast. 


| Willexchange supplies for honey and wax Guaranteed. sn 4 


_ The Griggs Bros. & Nichols Co. 


523 Monroe St., Toledo, O. The A. I. Root Company 
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Cc. H. W. WEBER 


Headquarters 
for sess 


BEE-SUPPLIES 








bistibuto of Root’s Goods Exclusively at Root’s Factory Prices 








IVE ME your orders for the Best Goods Made. You will be pleased on 
receiptofthem. You will save money by ordering from me. My stock 
is complete; in fact, I keep every thing the bee-keeper needs. Cincin- 

nati is one of the best shipping-points in the Union, particularly in the South, 
as all freight now goes through Cincinnati. Satisfaction guaranteed. Send 
for descriptive catalog and price list. It will be mailed you promptly free. 


WANTED. 


Fancy White Comb and White Clo- 
ver Extracted 


HONEY. 














Queens and Nuclei 


Let me book your orders for queens. I breed the 
finest Golden Italians, Red-clovers, and 
Caucasians. Can furnish Nuclei beginning of 
June. For prices, refer to catalog, page 25. 


I haive in stock seeds of the tollowing honey-plants: White Sweet-scented Clover, Alfalfa, and Alsike. 


C.H.W. WEBER 


Office and Salesroom, 2146-48 Central Ave. 
Warehouse, Freeman and Central Avenues. 


CINCINNATI, OHIO, U. S. A. 
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Honey Markets. 


The prices here quoted are wholesale, or what the 
honey brings on arrival. 


NEW YORK —We are now beginning to receive small 
shipments of the new crop of white comb honey, but 
do not expect to have any large lots until a few weeks 
from now. While the crop is certainly very short in 
some sections of New York State, and in the East in 
general, there are some sections where they produced 
a larger crop than that of last year, but, of course, 
not enough to offset the shortage in other localities. 
The quality is reported to be fine. The demand is 
good. No doubt white comb honey will find ready 
sale all through the early fall, providing prices are 
not prohibitive. Let us bear in mind the fact that 
comb honey is not a necessity, but a luxury; and un- 
less people can buy it at a certain price they will do 
without it. This we have experienced more than 
once heretofore. Fancy stock will find ready sale at 
16; No. 1 at 14 to 15; No. 2,13. Prices on dark and 
buckwheat are not established as yet. The season is 
very backward, and we do not expect to have any 
buckwheat until the middle of next month, if then. 
Extracted is in good demand, and pricesare very firm. 
We quote California white sage at 8% to9; light am- 
ber, 7 to 7%; choice grades in barrels or kegs at 7 to 
74; average common Southern at 60 to 65 per gallon. 
Beeswax is steady at 30 to 31, according to quality. 
HILDRETH & SEGELKEN, 

New York. 








Aug. 22. 

PHILADELPHIA.—The outlook in the honey market 
is as yet unsettled. Some sections report a good crop 
and other sections report a shortage. We find bee- 
keepers at this time of the year very often hold back 
the full information in order to have a bearing on the 
market; but would I advise all parties, having honey 
to sell, to dispose of it early in the season, for the 
prices rule higher now than later on. There have 
been very few arrivals. We quote fancy white ex- 
tracted, 7%; light amber, 7; amber, 6 to 6%. There 
has been but little comb honey received in this mar- 
ket—not enough to fix the price. Some few sales at 
14. Beeswax firm at 28. We are producers of honey, 
and do not handle on commission. 

Wu. A. SELSER, 


Aug. 9. 10 Vine St., Phila., Pa. 


SCHENECTADY.—There are quite a few lots of white 
honey arriving, but of only fair quality, and selling 
freely in small lots at 15. No buckwheat on our mar- 


ket as yet. The buckwheat crop promised to be large 
a few days ago; but continued dry weather is curtail- 
ing production very rapidly in this locality. 
CHAS. MACCULLOCH, 
Aug. 20. * Schenectady, N. Y. 


CHICAGO.—The demand for honey is taking receipts 
as. fast as they arrive; that which grades choice in 
comb brings 16; the off grades are not wanted. We 
had aconsignment of strictly fancy comb, in all senses 
of the word, which sold at 18 cts.; white extracted 
clover, 8. Beeswax, 32. 


Aug. 19. 


R. A. BURNETT & Co., 
199 So. Water St., Chicago, Ill. 





St. Lovuis.—The arrivals of both comb and «¢ -:ract- 
ed honey are coming in more freely, and the 4 mund 
for fancy white comb honey is pretty fair. We juo.e 
fancy wnite comb honey, 15 to 16; No. 1, 14 to 16; light 
amber. 12 to 13, as this grade is a very slow seller. 
The trade here caters more to the extra white (ian to 
any other grade, and it commands the best »-ice of 
all. Extracted light amber honey, in five-gallo: cans, 
would bring 6% to 7; in barrels, from 4% to 5; and 
Southern, in barrels, from 4 to 5; in 5 galion cars, one 
cent higher. Beeswax, firm at 28. 

R. HARTMANN PRODUCE Co.. 

Aug. 21. St. Louis. Mo. 

CINCINNATI.—Fancy and No. 1 comb honey finds 
ready sale at from 15 to 16. The present supply is 
about equal to the demand. The price of ext:acted 
honey is steadily advancing. We have quite a big 
stock on hand, and for that reason continue to «uote 
amber in barrels at from 5% to 6%, accordjng to the 
quality. Fancy white-clover honey in 60-lb. cans, at 
from 8 to 9. For choice yellow beeswax, free from 
dirt, we are paying 30 in cash and 82 in trade, deliver- 
ed here. THE FRED W. MUTH Co., 

Aug. 22. 51 Walnut St., Cincinnati, O. 





KANSAS CiTy.—The demand for comb honey is good; 
receipts light: no new extracted in market. We «uote 
No. 1 white comb, 24-section cases, $3.50; No. 2 white 
and amber, 24-section cases, $3.00; extracted white, &; 
extracted amber, 7. Beeswax, 28. 

C. C. CLEMONS & Co., 

Aug. 19. 


Kansas City, Mo. 
DETROIT.—Very little honey in the market yet, and 
prices are not settled. Most of the commission men 
seem to be holding off for a little time yet, though of- 
fers are not numerous. Fancy comb honey, white, 15 
to 16; No. land A No. 1, 13to14. No dark honey in. 
Beeswax, 27 to 29. M. H. Hunt & Son, 
Aug. 12. Redford, Mich 


SAN FRANCISCO, Aug. 17.—Honey is in a firmer po- 
sition than before, higher prices being quoted on all 
grades of extracted. New arrivals are very light, and 
all that comes in is quickly taken. Amber, extracted, 
6% to 7; new fancy white comb, 16 to 17; water white, 
extracted, 8.— Pacific Rural Press. 





ZANESVILLE.—The market is still practically bare 
of comb honey, only small lots coming in from local 
producers. Demand is very brisk—far in excess of 
supply—and prices range from 19 to 22, according to 
grade. There is also a good demand for extracted in 
retail packages. For beeswax I offer 29 cash or 30 in 
exchange for bee-supplies. Wax brings, wholesale, 
40 to 45, according to quantity. 

EDMUND W. PEIRCE, 

Aug. 20. 136 W. Main St., Zanesville, O. 

INDIANAPOLIS.—New fancy white comb honey sells 
to the retail grocery trade in lots of one to five case 
lots at 19to 20. Best grades of extracted in five-gallon 
cans sell for 11to 12 Some foreign extracted offered 
at slightly lower prices. Beeswax plentiful, and sells 
at $35 per 100 pounds. 


Aug. 21. 


WALTER S. POUDER, 
Indianapolis, Ind. 











NO. 51 WALNUT ST. 





WE WANT YOUR COMB HONEY 


When you ship to us, you ship to one of the biggest exclusive honey-dealers in business to-day. 
Don’t take our word for it— 


ASK THE EDITOR. 


We buy in unlimited quantities; have an unlimited outlet for the goods. We remit to you day shipment arrives 
Just write us how much ycu have to sell, your price delivered in Cincinnati, and how the honey is packec 


COMB HONEY TO US, MEANS BIG MONEY TO YOU. 


THE FRED W. MUTH CoO., 


THE BUSY BEE MEN. 


CINCINNATI, OHIO 
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[EVANS & TURNER 


COLUMBUS, OHIO -# 


WANT 
TOBUY 
1907. 
CROP 
COMB 
HONEY 





Write us immediately, nam- 
ing price on different grades. 
We want to hear especially from 
Michigan and Wisconsin Producers 














WE WILL BUY AND SELL 


HONEY 


of the different grades and kinds. 


_ If you have any to dispose of, or if you 
intend to buy, correspond with us. 


at highest market prices. 


HILDRETH & SEGELKEN, 


265-267 Greenwich St. 82-86 Murray St. 
NEW YORK. 





We are always in the market for WAX. 


The Danzenbaker 20th Century Smoker 
Pat. Oct. 3, ’05, June 4, ’07. 
Awarded Highest Prize 


A GOLD MEDAL 
St. Louis, 1904. 


IS THE BEST, 
STRONGEST, 
COOLEST, 
CLEANEST, 
CHEAPEST, 
AND LARGEST 
SMOKER SOLD 
FOR A DOLLAR 





It has aside grate that strengthens the fire-cup, 
and holds a removable metal and asbestos lining that 
keeps it cool, adding to its durability. It has n 
valves to get out of order or snout to CLOG WITH SOOT. 


ALL THAT IS CLAIMED.—N. E. France, Platteville, 
Wis., General Manager: f the National Bee-keepers’ 
Association says: 

I have given your 20th Century a thorough 
trial. For convenience in lighting, durability, and 
long timevwne filling will last and give ample smoke. 
I find it all you claim. In the spring I shall want 
several. I always want the best. 


SURPASSES ALL OTHERS.—Mr. Grant Stanley, Nisbet, 
Pa—"After giving the Danzenbaker ‘20th Century 
Smoker several trials, can say it surpasses all smokers 
it has been my liberty to try; it will not go out until the 
fuel is all consumed, and it produces a cool smoke, a 
| feature very necessary in any first-class smoker.”’ 


| BEST IN TWENTY YEARS.—M. D. Andes, Bristol,Tenn. 
| —'I have used the 20th Century Smoker one season. 
| It has given me entire satisfaction. In my twenty 

years of bee-keeping I first used the old stand-by Clark 
smoker, ard I believe I have tried all the different 
makes, as Iam always looking for the best, and will 
say that your smoker beats them all up to date.”’ 


NEVER TOO HOT TO HOLD.—Dr. Reginald Munson 
Washington, D. C.—‘‘I am well pleased with the 20th 
Century Smoker. It keeps fire well without getting 
too hot to hold on continuous use, and makes smoke 
enough to satisfy the most critical.’ 


Price Dan-ze, Large 3%-inch Smokers: 
Postpaid—one, $1.15; two, $2.10; three.$3; five,$4.50. 
By Express or freight—one, $1; six, $4.20. 





‘Facts About Bees,’’ a sixty-four-page pamphlet, 
sent free on request. Send also address of your bee- 
keeping friends for same. 


F. DANZENBAKER, NORFOLK, VA. 














(Jamestown Exposition Sta. Money-orders on Norfolk.) 





Se ae ES) = ee? 


Established 1876. 








189 South Water Street, 


RECEIVERS AND SHIPPERS OF 


Comb ans Extracted Honey 


and Beeswax in car lots and less. 


W-> solicit correspondence from honey-producers throughout the United States, advising what they will 
have io offer during the season of 1907. Mention quantity, quality, style of package, and 


Long-.listance phone, Main 1028. 


Reference, First Nat’! Bank, Chicago. 


e. 
Respectfully, S. T. FISH & CO. 
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Established 1873 
Circulation 32,000 


Gleanings in 


72 pages, semi-nior. 
$1.00 per yea, 


Bee Culture 


ily 


Devoted to Bees, Honey, and Home Interests 


Published by 
THE A. I. Root Co., Medina, Ohie 


J. T. CALVERT, Business Manager 








POSTAGE IS PREPAID by the publisher for 
all subscriptions in the United States, Hawaiian 
Islands, Philippine Islands, Guam, Porto Rico, 
Tutuila, Samoa, Shanghai, Canal Zone, Cuba, 
and Mexico. Canadian postage is 30c per year. 
For all other countries in the Postal Union 
add 60 cents per year postage. 


CHANGE OF ADDRESS. When a change of 
address is ordered, both the new and the old ad- 
dress must be given. The notice should be sent 
two weeks before the change is to take effect. 


DISCONTINUANCES.—The journal is sent 
until orders are received for its discontinuance. 
We give notice just before the subscription ex- 
pires, and further notice if the first is not heed- 
ed. Any subscriber whose subscription has ex- 
pired, wishing his journal discontinued, will 
please drop us a card at once; otherwise we shall 
assume that he wishes his journal continued, ' 
and will pay for it soon. Any one who does not 
like this plan may have it stopped after the time 
paid for it by making his request when ordering. 


HOW TO REMIT. Remittances should be 





Money-order, payable to order of The A. I. oot 
Company, Medina, Ohio. Currency should be 
sent by Registered Letter. 


AGENTS. _ Representatives are wanted in 
every city and town in the country. A liberal 
commission will be paid to such as engage with 
us. References required. 


Foreign Subscription Agents. 


Foreign subscribers can save time and annoy- 
ance by placing their orders for GLEANINGS 
with any of the following authorized.agents. at 
the prices shown: * 


PARIS. FRANCE. FE. BONDONNEAU, 142 


Faubourg St. Denis. Per year, postpaid. 7% fr. 


GOODNA, QUEENSLAND. H. L. Jonss. 
Any Australian subscriber can order of Mr. 
Jones. Per year, postpaid, 6/. 


DUNEDIN, NEW ZEALAND. ALLIANCE 
Box Co., 24 Castle St. Per year, postpaid, 6/. 


—&x 
—a 








sent by Draft on New York, Express-order or 




















$53,700 











Made by O-HI-O Cooker Agents in 


OHIO, 


combination 


Steam Cooker- 
Baker. 


We have many agents making $5 to $10 daily. 
Write us and we will give you names of 
agents near by who are making at least $5 
daily. Wecaneasily prove that the ““O-HI-O” 
is the best money-maker you ever heard of, 
and will make you more money than any 
thing you ever sold or are now selling. 
Write us at once and we will prove it. 

Guaranteed to save 50 per cent in fuel, 
labor, time, and provisions. A whole meal 
cooked over one burner on any style stove. 
It assures you deliciously cooked hot meals; 
80 days’ trial. No intermingling of odors or 
tastes. Fine for use in summer cottages. 
A necessity every day of the year. The only 
healthful way to cook foods and breadstuffs. 


1905 selling the 








y 


| 

















Handsomely illustrated catalog free. 


““O-HI-O”*”? COOHER CO. 
908 Jefferson Av., Toledo, 0. 
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STEEL ROOF! NG $1. 50 PER — SQU 


fost economical and durable ee 
roofing known. : 


Hasy to put_on, weaginee no tools but a hatchet or a 
hammer. With ordinary care will outlast any other | 
kind. Thousands of satisfied customers everywhere 

have proven its virtues. Suitable for covering any 
building. Also best for Ceiling and Siding. 
Fire-proof and jfon ening frS° ’ Oheaper and 
more lasting than shingles. ill not taint rain water. 
Makes your palling cooler in summer and warmer 
in winter. Absolute Nf perfect. Brand New. 1.60 
is our price for our No. 15 Grade of Flat Semi-Hard- 
ened Steel Roofing and Siding, each sheet 24 in. 
wide and 24 in. long. Our price on the Corrugated, 

like illustration, sheets 22 in. wide by 24 in. lon 4 

oF7ee, Nor Ste por face si we 2 aime earn pong 

urnish shee’ an eet long. Stee ric in, r sq. $2.00. Fi 

Ceiling per sq. $2.00. Also furnish tending Seam and ~ Grlfaved Roofing. gy ee 

all points e oO! lorado except Okla., Tex. and‘ 

WE PAY THE F. REIGH 4 Ind. Ter. Quotations to other points. on application. 

Satisfaction guaranteed or money refunded. 

We e this saotng to any one answering this Ad., 

©. O. D., with privilege of examination if you send. us 

25 percent of the amount of your order in cash: balance 

to be paid after material reaches your station. If not 

found as represented, we will cheerfully refund your 

, deposit. Ask for Catalog No. C. G. 688 . Lowest 

“tae | on Roofing, Fave Jrongea, Wire, Fipe. Fencing, 

ng, oors, ouseho oods and eve 
needed on the Farm or in the saginiinss 


H s 
WE BUY OUR GOODS AT SHERIFFS’ AND 
————_ RECEIVERS’ SALES ———— 


CHICAGO HOUSE WRECKING COMPANY, Thirty-Fifth and Iron Sts., CHICAGO: 

















OTe, 


tae 
Sa 





Sroncenpaereey 


SRP 


When you roof your buildings, it’s the final cost that counts. We can !¥ 
rove that Paroid is the most economical ready roofing. Itsfclt foundation, } 
perfect saturation and flexible coating, make it lay easiest and wear longest. 


PAROID RUST-PROOF STEEL CAPS 


Add value to any ready roofing but can be had only with Paroid Theyarerust- 
proof on both sides and being squarc give larger binding surface. They willadd 
years to root life To let you test and prove Paroid’s superiority, we make this 


MONEY BACK GUARANTEE 


Buy one roll of Paroid, apply it to your roof, If 

you are not then satisfied that you have the 

best, we will send you a check for the amount you 

paid for the roofing and the cost of applying. 
Ask For Free Samples of Paroid, Rust-Proof Capsand name of our Paroid dealer. 
You cannot afford to run risks with untried roofings. Investigate the merits of 
Paroid before buying roofing of any kind. If you care for our Book of Plans of 
Farm Buildings, enclose 4 cents for postage. 


20 Mill St., East Walpole, Mass. 1420Monadnock Bidg., Chicago, fll. 
The originators of the complete roofing kit and the Paroid Rust-Proof cap. 


PAROIC ROGFING 


TWO PLY 


ee - twa SQUARES 


GE enh eNebee tee ENED Uhetere ete 


F.W. BARD & SON, Maners 


CAST WAL x. WMASS., V.S.A- 
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Since we began to send GLEANINGS in a fiat wrap- 
per there have been a good many complimentary 
letters from subscribers expressing their apprecia- 
tion of the neat condition in which the paper reach- 
ed them. There are a few instances, however, in 
which there appears to be some trouble yet, espe- 
cially with those subscribers located on the rural 
routes, where the paper does not’ seem to have as 
careful handling as where delivery is made by the 
city carriers or at the postoffice. Ifsubscribers con- 
tinue to have their ‘paper delivered in a-soiled or 
mutilated condition, and will give usa brief report 
of the same and whether it is delivered by city car- 
rier, rural carrier, or at the post-office, we will see if 
we can not have it remedied, although we can not, of 
course, expect to adjust every little dissatisfaction. 

Some subscribers. where we have a club of two or 
three at one postoffice, havé reported in occasional 


instances that they have received their own paper | 


with two or three numbers for other parties. If 
this is continued, and you are handed two or three 
papers in a bundle, call the attention of your post- 
master to thefact that it is a club. and that the pa- 
pers should be distributed at his office for the.several 
parties addressed, as he will see by examining the 
package. For the information of those who are in- 
terested in the manner of mailing we would explain 
that our addréss labels have the name of the sub- 
scriber only, and do not have the postoffice except 
where there is 2 single subscriber at a postoffice, in 
which case the address is complete. Where two or 
more go to the same postoffice. each paper is stamp- 
ed with the subscriber's name-label. and the several 
copi‘s are tied in a bundle. and the name of the 
postoffic? is then stamped on the uppercopy. The 
postmaster’s attention is called to the fact that itis 
aclub by a hard pointing to the postoffice name, 
and there should be no difficulty in the distribution 
at the postoffice. This explanation is made at this 
time in answer to several inquiries regarding our 
method of mailing where they have been having 
difficulty. 


OUR ADVERTISERS. 


The business man is always glad to note the same 
customers returning year after year. as it is a cer- 
tain indication his methods of doing business are 
appreciated. We are moved to make this observa- 
tion by the fact that some of our old advertisers 


have enlisted again with us for the fall and wae 
campaign. For example. the old-reliable Kalama- 
zoo Stove Company is with us as usual, occupying 
considerable space in proclaiming the fact that they 
are great stove-makers. We are all aware of this 
fact, but they seek to remind us of it. Mr. Thomp- 
son, the presiding genius of this concern. is mayor 
of Kalamazoo, and one of the distinguished business 
men of Michigan. This company makes a business 
of selling its manufactures by mail instead of 
through dealers; and, though it costs much money 
to advertise, they find it pays to deal direct with 
the consumers. 

The Rochester Radiator Co. are also again with 
us, soliciting a share of GLEANINGS trade. Their 
business is to economize heat, and in this they are 
very successful. Theordinary stove isa great wast- 
er of heat, and the Rochester Radiator folks claim 
to be able to utilize quite a percentage of what is 
now wasted in the shape of gas going up the chim- 
ney. 

Kitselman Bros., of Muncie, Indiana. the reat 
fence-factory folks, are also on deck again as usual. 
They must have a good deal of confidence in their 
fencing to make the offer they do. Please reui it. 

Again, we have with us the celebrated house of F. 
W. Mann Co., Box 37, Milford, Mass., whose ‘one- 
cutters have attained a world-wide celebrity. [ve- 
ry scientific poultry-man has heard of Mann’s !one- 
cutters. 

We also have the fs>mous makers of steel w.zon- 
wheels, the Empire Mfg. Co.. of Quincy IIl., ose 
nam? is almost synonymous with ster) whee and 
low-down handy wagons for agricultural use ‘© all 
countries and climates. 

Another reliable firm of fence-makers is also with 
us this issue—the Mason Fence Co., of Leesbur. 0. 
who advertise fe&@ing at very low prices. 1/ you 
have much fencing to do, these low prices mx” ap- 
peal to you. 

Furthermore we have the famous G. E. Co: key 
Co., of Cleveland, Ohio, who again advertise ‘ueir 
well-known poultry remedies. If you area pou ‘ry- 
keeper as well as a bee-keeper (and many of our 
readers are) we believe it will pay you to sec. "ea 
copy of the Conkey Co.’s catalog. We think w: ' of 
the Conkey remedies or we would not keep the 1 in 
stock at our agencies in New York, Philade}) ia. 
Washington, Chicago, and Medina. 
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JOSEPH HORNE COMPANY, 
PITTSBURG, PA. 


Our Autumn 


Catalog 


Along about the 20th of September 
our new catalog for the autumn and | 
winter of 1907-8 will be ready. 

It will be an unusually fine catalog. 
for we take great pains with our illus- 
trations of fashions, employing none 
but most noted artists. 

Wouldn’t you like a copy. 

Thousands of women appreciate it. 

If ‘you will send us your name and 
address we will take pleasure in mail- 
ing you our catalog. 














(SPRAY PUMPS ) 
TAKE OFFTAYOUR HAT TO THE MYERS 
za 


phe aw | that pumps 
sows eft 





for cai 
Bi: og and prices. 
¥F. E. Myers &E 
Ashland, Ohio. . 














You Want the Bee - book 
that “covers the whole apicultural 
field more completely than any other 
published,” send $1.20 to : =: 

P.of. A. J. Cook, Claremont, Calif. 


FOR HIS 


“ Beenhoopane’ Guide”’ 
Liberal Discount to the Trade. 
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ora Now York, apr 


We have a large stock of shipping-cases and feeders, 
and all orders for same will be fiiled‘promptly. Bees- 
wax and old combs wanted; cash or trade; 10% discount 
during the month of Sept. on every thing but cases and 
feeders. Comb honey wanted; write stating how put up, 
kind,and lowest cash price deliver'd in Watertown,N. Y. 


A. H. REEVES & CO., 17 Morrison St , WATERTOWN, N. Y. 





Carts of this kind are growing in popular favor daily. 
Painters, carpenters, bill-posters, masons, ete., find 
they are ahead of anything else for carrying tools’ and 
light material. Farmers, too, use them to good ad- 
vantage about the orchard or garden. 


—- MANUFACTURED BY — 


LANSING WHEELBARROW CO., LANSING, MICH. 





Don’t break your back and kill your 
horses with a high wheel wagon. ‘ 
For comfort’s sake get an 


Electric Handy Wagen. 


It willsave you time and money. A 
set of Electric Steel Wheels will 
make your old wagon new at small 
cost. Write forcatalogue. Itis free. 


ELECTRIC WHEEL CO., Box 95, Quincy, it, 


£. cial 
Root’s ABC in German 


We have just been informed by our 
printers that the work of printing the 
ABC of Bee Culture in German has deen 
finished, and that in a few days 1000 cop- 
ies will be in our hands for distribution. 
The priceis$2 postpaid. Sendin yourorder 
now if you wish a copy hot from the press. 


A.1.PootCo.,Medina, 0. 
. 


PATENTS. 


Twenty-five Years’ Practice. 


PRINDLE & WILLIAMSON, 


Second Nat’! Bank Bldg,. Washington, D.C. 








IT 1S JUST OUT 




















AND ALL AGENCIES 








Patent practice in Patent Office and Courts. 
Patent Counsel of The A. I. Root Co. 
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Our Advertising Rates. 
' Twenty cents per agate line, flat. 
Foncinen lines to inch. 


SPACE RATES (To be used in one issue) 


One-fourth page............811.00 
One-half page .........++++. 21.00 
One page......eeceeeeseeees 40.00 


ition, inside pages, 30 per cent additional. 

Naw see position’ inside cover pages 50 per cent additional. 
Outside cover , double price. 
Reading notices, 50 per cent additional. 
Cash-in-advance discount, 5 per cent. 
Cash discount, if — in 10 days, 2 per cent. 

ble mon ° 
ho an ical or objectionable advertising accepted. 








“A Square Deal.” 


We believe that every advertisement in this 
paper is backed by a responsible person. But 
to make doubly sure we will make good any loss 
to paid subscribers sustained by trusting any 
deliberate swindler advertising in our display 
columns, and any such swindler will be publicly 
exposed. We protect subscribers against 
rogues, but we do not guarantee to adjust trif- 
ing differences between subscribers and honest 
responsible advertisers. With regard to the 
classified columns, we can not protect our read- 
ers from what they consider bad trades, where 
there is room fora good deal of difference of 
opinion, This would be !mpossible; but we do 
protect them from all deadbeats and swindlers. 
Of course we are not responsible for ‘the debts 
of an honest bankrupt sanctioned by the 
courts. Notice of the complaint must be sent to 
us within one month of the time of the transac- 
tion, and you must have mentioned GLEANINGS 
os Bsg CULTURE when writing the advertiser. 





CHASE, THE PAINT-MAN. 


The celebrated St. Louis paint-maker has started 
a vigorous campaign of publicity; and his advertise- 
ment, which is to be found elsewere in GLEANINGS, 
speaks in no uncertain manner of his way of doing 
business. 

Every one who does painting knows that the chief 
difficulty with ready-mixed paints is that they are 
not always made of the best materials—pure white 
lead, linseed oil, and turpentine. Mr. Chase pro- 
poses to furnish in future just what people want— 
in fact, he makes paints to order if the Roll of Honor 
brand does not suit. In this respect he is unique. 
He also offers other grades of paint, ready mixed. so 
that all may be suited. He is very favorably locat- 
ed, as St. Louis is a splendid shipping-point for all 
parts of the continent, north, south, east, and west. 
To any of our subscribers who have it in mind to do 
painting this season we certainly recommend that 
they write to Mr. Chase and ask him for his fresh 
paint-book. This is a valuable little book, contain- 
ing, as it does, a number of interesting facts about 
paints, known only to expert painters. With this 
Mr. Chase will send his color-card and other litera- 
ture. Simply drop him a postal card addressed thus: 
. L. Chase, The Paint-man, Dept. 24, St. Louis, 

oO. 


THE JOSEPH HORNE Co. 


The advertisement of the Joseph Horne Co. is 
strictly appropriate to the season for it is the a»- 
nouncement of his annual fall catalog. Thiscatalo¢ 
we know will interest all the lady readers of GLEA‘*- 
INGS IN BEE CULTURE, as it contains the very 1:.- 
est ideas in dress-making, etc. To those of our 
readers who live far from the madding crowd :1 
cities, this catalog will prove very valuable indee.. 
We feel sure if you_have never bought goods fro 
the Joseph Horne Co., of Pittsburg, that a trial c: 
der will please and satisfy all who purchase goo: 
from them. 
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hick, Rich, Delicious. 


nese are the words that describe the honey that nothing to prove the correctness of this talk. Just 
gre offering for sale. We don’t extract our honey send a postal, and a good big generous sample will be 
sy few days, when it is only half-ripened. It is mailed to you, and that will settle the matter. Re- 
only left on the hives until all capped over, but member, too, that this honey is of a kind that you 
» weeks after that, until it attains a smoothness, can’t buy every day—it is from the wild red raspberry, 
mellowness, a richness, that can be secured in no and has a flavor all itsown. Itis put up in new 60-lb. 
yer way. We are only now extracting honey stored cans, two in a case, and sold at ten cents a pound— 
July. You may think that this is all ‘‘talk,” for  $12.00acase. This isatrifie above the market price, but 
» purpose of selling honey, but it will cost you it costs more to produce such honey—and it is worth it. 


1.Z HUTCHINSON @2 @S 2 & FLINT, MICHIGAN 


4 











DID YOU HAVE YOUR DISH 


RIGHT SIDE UP 


IF YOU DID, YOU ARE 
IN NEED OF 


SHIPPING-CASES 


2 


RH 
SESS oBHoRSS | Without the| 4 


In order to facilitate prompt shipment, 
please order in either ten or fifty lots. 


RRARaD) 


GheA.I.ROOT 
COMPANY 


SYRACUSE, NEW YORK 


BEE-SUPPLIES: 


WE furnish EVERY THING needed in practical bee culture, at lowest prices. We 
"" make the DoVETAILED, LANGSTROTH, and ALTERNATING HIvEs. The most prac- 
tical, up-to-date hives are the Massie Hives. We make them. Have you seen them? 

ave you received our new 1907 catalog? It is surely the easiest catalog to order 
om you ever saw. It is so easy that you can not make a mistake in your orders; 
achild can order from it as well as an adult. It is something new and entirely dif- 
ferent from any you have ever seen. Write us a postal card for it to-day. It is free. 


Address Kretchmer Mfg. Co., Council Bluffs, Iowa. 
Muscatine Produce Co., Muscatine, Iowa. 3 Trester Supply Co., 108 S. 11th St., Lincoln, Neb. 
Catalogs issued in German and English. 


PRICES 





SHIPPING-CASES. 
NAME AND SIZE 
OF CASE, ‘ 


| “|Price com- (a) 
plete, in- 
clud’g3-in. " 
glasslside 
nails.& pa- 
per.in flat. ~ 

With 2-inch|* 


glass instead 
of 3, per 100. 


_ 
So 
_ 
s 








sreees 
YIZSZss 


12-in. 4-row for 434 s’n 
10-in. 4-row ci 
12-in. 2-row 
10-in. 2-row 
1¢-in, 2-row 
in. 3-row 
64-in.3-row ‘* 
7-in. 4-row for 4x5.. 
7%-in, 3-row see 
94-in. 4-row for 35¢x5 
64-in. 3-row ea 








se 





suussyeses | ot Yoelw 





sszezeszsss | glass, per 100. m 








RSRSSERESSS | Nailed, each. 
8 
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A Four-per-cent dl san 


Cement, and 


Investment, a 


ITH the money absolutely safe 
e6| and always available is an ideal 


disposition of individual savings. 
This bank a deposits in any 
amount, an pi four per cent interest 
—compound every six months 
Our booklet describes our methods and 
management, and explains the advantage : | 
of our simple banking-by-mail system. ee Blocks 


Write forthe Booklet To-day 








eh th Ob Ohm oh ete bt. oh 








No Experience Necessary 
Only common rt required. With our instruc- 
Assets over One-half Million tions, the beginner can make as good blocks as an 
experienced mechanic. 


Own a Factory 
There is big money in their manufacture. Start 
with one or two machines and make them pay fora 
big equipment. We outfit ag A — the best machines 
at reasonable prices, on easy 
Send for our new catalog. It tells all about mixing. 


A. T. SPItzeR, Pres. _A. I. Root, Vice-pres. Medina Concrete Machinery Co. 
E. B. Sprrzer, Cashier. 22 Court Street Medina, Chio 











THE BEE @ POULTRY aaa STEEL 
INDUSTRIES DOVETAIL | : 


and go well together ' f=] ywith wide tires double the use 

In poultry culture the main thing is bealth, and fulness of the farm wagon. 
Conkey’ coe wees 

n ey Ss = ringofd wheels. Catalogue/ree. 


P. oultry EMPIRE MFG. co. E Box 91A Quincy, Ill. 
Remedies 
Are the World’s oGs FROM BON Fr 


Standard Green cut bone doublesegg yield. More fertile 
This is the season eggs, vigorous chicks, early broilers, aot fowls 
for Roup and the + | LATEST MODE 
sneezing, wheezing, MANN Ss BONE SUTTER 
swollenheaded 10 days free trial. No moneyin advance. Send it 
fowls should be back at our expenseif you don’tlikeit. Cat’lg free. 
quickly restored to F. W.MANN CO,, Box 37, Milford, Mess. 


health, usefulness 








and profit. You 
cannot afford to experiment, so use 


CONKEY’S . | 
ROUP REMEDY Fi FENCE 


Just a thimbleful in the drinking water and Diamond or Square 

they cure themselves. Onr absolute guarantee pe eh + ones, 
0 shoud i it, and i me meens your money beck pre talogue free. 

c ould it disappoint you. KITSELMAN BROS. 
Conkey’s Book on Peultry Free for 4c instamps nele. 

and eat of two others interested. It solves Box 21,_Mu ind. 

the whole poultry problem andi is marth dollars 

to any poultry raiser. GET IT TODAY. 


THE G. E. CONKEY Co. 
315 OTTAWA BLDG , CUEVELANS, oO. Wire Fence 29¢ 


Conkey’s Poultry Remedies are carried by A. I. onl 
Root Co. at their branches, New York, Philadel- ibaa tine 
phia, Washington, Chicago and Medina. Catalog of fences, tools and supplies FREE. 
Buy direct at wholesale. Write today. 
IN FENCE CO. Box 33, G 
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Avoiding mistakes, 
learning from other bee- 

keepers’ experiences, help to ~ 
solve problems that confront you. 
Are you a beginner or more advanc- 
ed? Itmattersnot. The American 
Bee Journal will answer your ques- 
tions, will guide you to profitable ways 
of getting honey. It will protect you 
from many errors, save you money and 
minutes. Active men and women who 
are now making money at bee-keeping an- 
swer your questions, write timely articles, 


explain new “wrinkles” about handling hives, 


addresses with yours. 
We'll send each of you a 
current copy of the paper. 


Your Subscription Free 
_ After your friends have received 
their copies, with a little talk you can 
get one at least to subscribe for 25cents 
a year—l2 copies—about 2 cents each. 
Send us the 25 cents. We will send _to 
both of you, the paper forone year. You 

get yours free. 

The American Bee Journal is now a 
monthly, size 8x11, 32 pages, handsomely illus- 


American Bee Journal 





getting the surplus honey easiest, 
ghtins disease, marketing honey 
and beeswax, etc. ‘These include . 
Dr. Miller, Miss Emma M. Wilson, 
C.P. Dadant, Prof. Cook, F Greiner, 
G. M. Doolittle. and others—well- 





A YEAR 


It is 
up-to-d ate. 
ork who has 


trated outside and inside. 
wide-awake, bright. 
Edited by George W. Y 
been connected with it for nearl 
a quarter of acentury. Mr. Yor 
is well-known wherever _bees are 
kept or honey produced. 








known here and abroad. Dr. Mil- 
ler’s “Question-Box” is worth more 
each issue than the price for a year—25 cents. 


FREE SAMPLE COPY 


Yet it isn’t what we claim about the Amer- 
ican Bee Journal that convinces. You need 
tosee, to readacopy. Areany of your friends 
hungry for honey or interested in bee-keep- 
ing? Tell them how simple getting enough 
for the table is. Send us their names and 


e is 
President of the, Chicago-North- 
western Bee-Keepers’ Association. 

For Honey and Beeswax Buyers. The 
market reports give late advices from the 
Eastern States as well.as the Central and Mid- 
dle West. It’s safe to follow them when buying, 
selling, or quoting. Send the names and ad- 
dresses forthe sample copies to-day. Address 

AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL, 
118 W. Jackson, Chicago, Illinois @ 





SEND FOR OUR FREE STOVE BOOK 


If you want a stove or range of any kind for any purpose, let us send 


“A Kala oo 
Direct, to You” 


at actual ae prices. You save from $5 to $40, because you keep in your pocket all the dealers’ Wr 
jobbers’ and middlemen’s profits. You run no risk, because we pay ine freight and sell youon a= 
You not only save money but you geta stove or range of 
360 Da & Approval exceptionally high quality. Made of the best pig iron and ¢ 
steel of the highest grade, by the most skilled workmen, in one of the most modern and best 
equipped stove factoriesin the world. Every Kalamazoo is carefully inspected and we know it is 
right. If not, you get your money back withouta quibble. You ——e a better, no mat- 
: y not save all the dealers’ profit? it not reasonable 


ter how much extra you pay. Pi 
to suppose that you can save money by buying direct from our factory? 


Send Postal For Gatalogue No. 416. Compare Kalamazoo Quality and Kal- 
amazoo Prices with others—and save your money. Our line is complete, emb: stoves 
and anges of all kinds for all domestic purposes,—for the home, school, 
church, halls, lodge rooms, etc. Hotel ranges for restaurants, boarding 

houses, clubs and camps, Gas stoves and ranges for cooking and heating 

ALL SOLD AT ACTUAL FACTORY PRICES. 


Kalamazoo Stove Company, Manufacturers, 


All Kalamazoo cook stoves and ranges are equipped with patent oven 
thermometer which saves fuel and makes baking and roasting easy, 


ROOFING RE-MADE | gamSAVE HALF YOUR FUEL 


BY USING THE 
5c Per Square —We will guarantee to put ‘ tn fieam 
8 any old leaky, worn-out, R h x d ce iro 
rusty, tin, iron, steel, paper or felt roof in perfect 0C ester a lator $2.00 to 
condition, and keep itin perfect condition for Se Fits any Stove or Furnace. $12.00 - 
G teed to do all we claim ||———-- 
—« “|| For hard or 


ber square per year. 
8 he ao year | Roof Preserver, maxes old, or money refunded. 
worn-out roofs new. Satisfaction g t 
00 ~ 1X or money refunded. Uur free roofing book od Writefor booklet on heating homes.|/ soft coal, 
tells all about it. Write for it today. === Rochester Radiator Co., |/ wood or gas. 
the Anderson Manufacturing Co., Dept. 24, Elyria, Ohio. 50 Farnace St., Rochester, § Y.————————— 
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**If goods are wanted quick, send to Pouder.” 
Established 1889 


Goods Should Reach You 
In Perfect Condition 


By the Bee Crank. 


If they don’t, whom should you 
blame ? 

Blame the fellow who shipped them. 

Sure. 

Blame any one else ? 

Well, yes. 

Might blame yourself a little. 

For what ? 

Because you could just as easily 
have sent that order for 
supplies to Pouder, who’s 
a crank about having 
goods put up right for 
shipment. 

Pouder’s supplies could 
be damaged in transit, of 
course, but they almost 
never are. 

Does Pouder have bet- 
luck than the other fellow? 

No luck. Just careful 
packing. 

And promptness in the filling of 
orders. 

Every order at Pouder’s is a rush 
order, whether you call for it that 
way or not. 

But no order is so ‘‘ rush ’’-able that 
it has to be shipped without proper 
precautions for its safe arrival. 

Here’s a letter from the other end 
of one of Pouder’s ‘‘ Bee Lines.”’ 











WALTER S. PoUDER, Albion, Iowa. 


Indianapolis. 

Dear Sir:—My order of recent date for bee- 
supplies received, and they seem to be per- 
fect. With this I am sending order for five 
more Danzenbaker hives. 

Yours truly, F. E. BIVENs. 

Pouder carries for immediate ship- 
ment: Metal-spaced Hoffman Frames, 
Danzenbaker Hives, Dovetailed Hives, 
Section Honey-boxes, Weed-process 

Comb Foundation, Honey 

and Wax Extractors, Bee- 

smokers, Bee-veils, Pouder 
Honey-jars, and a host of 

other standard supplies 

which are told about more 

fully in the new catalog, 

that is yours for the ask- 

ing. Root’s goods at Root’s 

prices, with a saving of 

time and freight charges. 

Highest prices, cash or 

trade, for beeswax. Send 

large shipments by freight,small by ex- 
press, and attach your name to pkg. 

An untested Hoosier-Italian queen 
by return mail for 75 cents. Select 
untested, $1.00 each. 

If you wish to purchase finest comb 
or extracted honey for your home 
trade, write for my monthly quota- 
tions of the Indianapolis honey mar- 
ket. No blended honey handled here. 


Walter S$. Pouder. 


513-515 Massachusetts Avenue, Indianapolis, Ind. 
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[ MEASURED worker-comb built by the bees 
at their own sweet will. Transversely there 
were from 23% to 24 cells in 5 inches; diago- 
nally there were 24} to 25 cells in 5 inches. 

COLD WATER is recommended (Schweiz. 
Bztg., 258) as better than smoke to subdue 
bees. Apply in a fine spray with a large at- 
omizer; use only in hot weather, and have 
the water always fresh. I tried it without 
great success. 

SALTPETER RAGS are not so good if made 
too strong with saltpeter hen lighted 
there is too nearly an explosion, and the fuel 
has not time to light. Don’t know just what 
is right; perhaps half a pound of saltpeter to 
a gallon of water. 

‘Don’t TRY to winter weak colonies. . 
for a weak colony in the fall is usually a 
dead one in the spring,’’ says E. W. Alexan- 
der, p. 1080. I can’t say it any better, but I 
can say it over again, for some of you young 
chaps need to have it thrust in your faces at 
every turn, and then you can’t be persuaded 
till you lose a good many colonies for several 
winters. 

‘‘ BEEs are believed to hustle in with great- 
er energy to fill a vacant space made between 
partly filled sections in which they are at 
work than they will do where they are al- 
lowed to have their own way of working, or 
continually adding from the outside,’’ page 
1075. Yet, Bro. Doolittle, 1 understand that 
you have lately come to the conclusion it is 
always best to add empty sections over the 
others. Please tell us why. 

THAT HAY CURE of Bro. Scholl for rob- 
bing, p. 1078, is the favorite one in this local- 
ity, only the hay is piled to the top of the 
hive. [We have used a good many times 


this same kind of cure, only it happens to be 
wet grass. If robbers get to be very;jbad 
around a hive, clustering in festoons around 
the cracks between the cover and hive-body, 
we go around with a small dipper and a puiil 
of water, and dash a little on each little clus- 
ter. A wet cloth laid over the top of the 
hive will do much to cool the ardor of such 
persistent robbers. Robber bees do not like 
to crawl under a wet vloth nor through wet 
grass. See editorial on this subject else- 
where.—ED. | 

Dr. OHNMAIS secured for analysis 12 sam- 
ples of foundation from 12 foundation-man- 
ufacturers. Only 4 samples were of pure 
beeswax; 2 labeled ‘‘Guaranteed of pure 
beeswax’ contained ceresin; and 6 contain- 
ed from 40 to 75 per cent of ceresin. — 
Deutsche Bzcht. German bee-keepers better 
emigrate to this country. where adulteration 
of foundation is practically unknown. [The 
makers of foundation in this country have 
always felt that, if they desire to kill their 
business, the quickest way to do it is to send 
out adulterated wax. Our national pure-food 
law now in force would make it very hazard- 
ous business to put out any but a strictly 
pure wax.—ED ] 


‘*Has ANY ONE ever claimed that young 
bees spent their whole time in brood-rear- 
ing?’’ quoth ye editor, page 1067. I always 
supposed so, that and housework in general. 
And I always supposed that every bee did its 
stunt at it up to about 16 days of age. Kra- 
mer’s point is that some never do housework 
— just loaf till time for field work. [How 
does Kramer know that these identical young 
bees never do any housework? Why, he 
would have to sit up night and day, and 
watch these same bees every minute of the 
time —a thing practically impossible unless 
it Bey done by a relay of different people. 
—Ep. 

THE YEAR 1907 keeps up its reputation as 
afreak year. The first white-clover blossom 
appeared June 3, but no indication of storing 
from it till June 28, when honey shook from 
brood-combs, and storing continued more or 
less weakly till July 21. Then bees barely 
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made a living till Aug. 10, when they started 
in on another spurt; but I don’t know how 
much it will amount to, and I don’t know 
how much of what is gathered comes from 
other sources than white clover. All this 
while white clover has been flourishing, and 
August 13 bloom 7 as fresh and as 
plentiful as ever. hy didn’t it yield dur- 
ing that three weeks July 21 to Aug. 10? 
Plenty of bloom in sight, neither too wet nor 
tuo dry, too cold nor too warm, at least not 
enough to account for the failure, but it just 
didn’t yield. 


‘‘Don’T TRY to winter a queen the third 
winter,’’ says E. W. Alexander, p. 1080. I 
wonder if there isn’t a difference made by 
locality, strain of bees, or something. Twen- 
ty-four of my colonies this year have queens 
reared in 1904, and I don’t see but they aver- 
age fairly with others, some of them the best. 
I don't believe longevity in bees is appreciat- 
e:l as it should be. If six weeks is the aver- 
age life of a worker in summer (lately the 
tendency is to discount that a little), and if 
it takes to the field at 16 days of age, then a 
worker that lives 48 days instead of 42 ought 
to gather 23 per cent more than the average. 
Even if it lives only a day more than the av- 
erage, it ought to gather 104 pounds for ev- 
ery 100 pounds gathered by the average bee. 
If a strain of bees has queens that last three 
years and do good work, and another strain 

as queens that are good for only two years, 
would you not naturally expect that there 
would be a difference in the ages of the work- 
ers from the two queens? And how will you 
encourage long life in the workers any bet- 
ter than by favoring long life in the queens? 
The thing is worth thinking over. 


‘*WHAT IS THE MATTER with sheep in a 
sheep-pasture when the hives are low down?”’ 
says J. E. Crane, page 1073. One year sheep 
were in the Hastings yard for a short time, 
and they shoved the hives off the stands. I 
congratulate you if you succeed, for sheep 
keep down the grass so nicely. The differ- 
ence may be that in my case the yard was 
small and the sheep cruwded; perhaps your 
sheep-pasture was large. This year I had 
experience in another direction. A sheep- 
pasture adjoins the Wilson apiary, and I’ve 
seen a sheep run frantically as if erazy with 
stings. Not many days ago, when I went to 
that apiary I found a sheep inside the api- 
ary, hung in the fence, dead. I don’t know 
whether it was stung to death, or driven by 
the bees to hang itself, but I don’t believe it 
would have died if there had been. no bees 
there. Cattle, horses, and hogs have all had 
a chance at my bees, and none have been so 
troublesome as sheep. But if the enclosure 
is large enough, none of them may do harm. 

At our north yards sheep have access to the 

. The only trouble we ever had was 
when some of them lay down at night and 
shoved some of the baby nuclei off their 
stands. A neighbor having a lot of sheep 
was short of pasturage. Our basswood grove 
was growing up to weeds and underbrush. 
We finally effected an arrangement by which 
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the sheep have access to this grove. So far 
nothing serious has happen Sheep have 
the range of the Vernon Burt yards, and he 
finds they keep the weeds down nicely around 
the hives; but they appear to have learned 
the trick of doing the ‘lawn-mowing” 
around the hives at night.—Eb.] 


REFERRING to your note, p. 1068, Mr. Edi- 
tor, admitting the laying of worker-eggs in 
Swarthmore cell cups and other places, is it 
not just possible that there is something 
about the position of the queen’s legs or body 
when laying in a drone-cell, either complete 
or incomplete, that prevents the fertilization 
of the egg? All that, however, is aside from 
my point, which perhaps you did not get. 
It is this: lf fertilization is entirely a matter 
of the queen’s will, why does she not will to 
lay worker-eggs in drone-cells without the 
mouths of the cells being first narrowed? or 
does she sometimes do so? An answer to 
either or both those questions will be wel- 
comed. In the several cases of worker-brood 
in drone-cells that I have known, the mouth 
of the cell was narrowed; but I’ve known 
only a few cases, and it may be that others 
have found drone-cells unchanged and still 
worker-brood in them. [We do not quite 
see how the conditions surrounding normal 
drone-cells can be any different (except to be 
worse) than those surrounding the Swarth- 
more artificial queen-cups which have no 
restriction of the opening, for, as a matter of 
fact, bees do not have time to restrict the 
openings, as the queen will often occupy them, 
so we are told, almost immediately. Some 
of the evidence that was submitted, unless 1 
am very much mistaken, bore on the very 
point that you have called up—that the queen 
will lay worker eggs in drone-cells that are 
not restricted at the mouth.—ED. | 
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THis year there will probably be offered ° 


to the market considerable off-grade comb 
honey. The general poorness of the season. 
too much rain and too much drouth, will 
make a good deal of the honey travel-stained 
and a mixed lot, and many of the cells un- 
finished. For that reason a strictly No. | 
and ‘‘Fancy’’ should bring a greater differ- 
ence between ro" — and No. 1 and 
‘‘Fancy” price. Ifthe dealer fails to get the 
a at 16 and 17, let him try offering 18 
and 20. 





MORE IRhIGATION PROJECTS. 


DEFINITE preliminary work has commene- 
ed on the Fort Hall Indian Reservativn, 12 
Idaho, to provide an irrigation sysivem 0 
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60,000 acres for the use of the Indians on it. 
Congress appropriated $350,000 for this work 
at its last session. This is one of a number 
of irrigation | yt for the benefit of the 
Indians, and has nothing to do with the work 
of the Reclamation Service, and for this rea- 
son is constructed solely at government ex- 
pense. These Indian irrigation projects will 
probably become excellent bee-ranges, as 
they are primarily intended for the growing 
of alfalfa, and there is no likelihood of the 
owners cutting the hay before the blooming 
period. Congress has recently provided for 
several projects of this kind for the express 
benefit of the Indians. 


APIARIES IN NATIONAL FORESTS; HOW UN- 
CLE SAM PROPOSES TO PROTECT 
BEE-RANGES. 


THE Forest Service at Washington has sent 
usacopy of their ‘‘ Use Book,’’ which contains 
in a condensed condition the rules and regu- 
lations of the national forest reserves, and 
a'so game-refuge reserves. To many of our 
readers this book will be of considerable val- 
ue, as it supplies official information on 
points which interest them. 

We note, for example, on page 44, provi- 
sion is made for regulating the number of 
apiaries on forest reserves so that the bee- 
keeper on government land is protected 
against overstocking. 


HONEY-CROP CONDITIONS AGAIN. 


WE are of the opinion now that considera- 
ble medium and off-grade honey east of the 
Mississippi has been secured — perhaps as 
much as last season; but that is not saying 
very much, for that was a light year. In 
some sections of the West it is reported that 
there will be a larger and better — of al- 
falfa honey this year than for several years 
back. But this will not affect eastern prices 
in any event. As we have pointed out else- 
where, the amount of fancy and No. 1 East- 
ern comb honey will be exceptionally small 
—smaller than a year ago. Dealers will have 
to offer better prices if the — to get it. 
There is no reason why a bee-keeper should 
sell at as low figures as last year. Those 
who have honey ready for sale should let the 
fact be known. Do not wait until every one 
else is ready to unload. 

There seems to be a tendency on the part 
of some dealers in honey to offer no better 
figures than last year. Such —— will 
not get much honey. It is bound to com- 
mand a higher price. Taking the country 
over, the crop has been light, and, moreover, 
the heavy losses of bees during the late win- 
ter and unfavorable spring have put many 

‘keepers out of business, or so crippled 
them that they will have no honey for sale. 
Another thing to remember is that fruit is 
scarce, and this fact always favors an ad- 
vance in honey; and, lastly, the national 
pure-food law is in operation, cutting out all 
Spurious imitations of honey, leaving the 
genuine article a free swing. 
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HONEY FROM LOCUST. 

THE black and honey locust-treesare more 
popular in Europe than in their own native 
America, and some of the bee-keepers over 
there get a crop of acacia (locust) honey. A 
bee-keeper at Bourg-Leopold, Belgium, put 
a hive on scales this season when locusts 
were in bloom, with the following results, 
carefully tabulated. The kilogram is 2} lbs. 











Date. |Weights at night.) Loss.;Increase.; Weather conditions. 
May 26) Kilos. 50.500 Good 
June 4) “ 49.250 1.250 Cloudy. 
a 50.450 1.200 Cloudy and hot. 
“ 6) 6 ~=— (50.500 -500 Cloudy. 
- 2 50.600 1.000 Fair. 
. @* 52.500 1.900 Cloudy. 
poem es 57.800 5.300 Fair and hot. 
“* 10} * 60.200 2.400 Fair and hot. 
“ii * 63.500 3.300 Good. 
* 12) * 65.500 Overcast, rainy. 
“ 13) * 65.300 Overcast, rainy. 
14) “ 64.500 1.000 Overcast. 
“my 66.000 1.500 Overcast, stormy. 
16.750 
1.250 
15.500 














The 15} kilos obtained equal about 34 lbs., 
or at the rate of 2 lbs. a day. The above is 
translated from Le Progres Apicole. 





THE NEED OF A PURE-FOOD LAW IN FLORI- 


DA. 
THe Florida Agriculturist laments the 
— of a pure-food law, in the following 
words: 


We had hoped that our legislature would pass a 
pure-food law. We saw a statement in one of our 
State exchanges that such a law was passed; but in 
all the lists of laws which we have seen no such bill 
appears. They did pass one amending the pure-stock 
food law, making it stronger. This was all right. We 
do not object to that, but we do say that it is a great 
reproach to our legislators that they thought more of 
their horses, mules, and cows than they did of their 
wives and children, to say nothing of their own stom- 
achs. We have not the slightest doubt that there are 
thousands of dollars of goods stored in this State 
which could not be sold if a pure-food law had been 

, nor could it be shipped out under the United 
States law. 


The friends of pure food in the South 
ought not to rest till the necessary legisla- 
tion has been provided, which will protect 
the consumers against all food frauds. 


GLUCOSE GETS ANOTHER SLAP. 


GLucosE gets slaps from all directions. 
The latest appears in the Louisiana Planter 
as follows: 


It is manifest that, under the pure-food laws, Loui- 
siana syrups and molasses, when of fine flavor, are 
bound to come more into general use. The tasteless 
corn syrups that have been used as a foundation on 
which to add alittle color and flavor and thus stimu- 
late Louisiana molasses and syrup and maple mo- 
lasses and syrup, can no longer be sold in the open. 
They must now bear the brand of Cain upon their 
brows and be recognized by all men. 

Out in the parish of Lafayette, where considerable 
attention of late has been givento the manufacture of 
cane syrup, the industry is attracting still more at- 
tention; and from the Lafayette Gazette we learn that 
@ cane syrup company has been organized with a cap- 
ital of $25,000 for the purpose of manufacturing cane 
syrup at Youngsville in that parish. We certainly 
wish this new corporation success, and believe that we 
ought to have hundreds of such in our State, which, 
with the excellent produce that they can secure, and 
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the vast market that presents itself among the eighty 
millions of people in our country, ought to make such 
ventures quite profitable. 


It is hardly possible to estimate the dam- 
age done to syrup-makers and honey-pro- 
ducers by glucose masquerading under as- 
sumed names. Bee-keepers will in future 
have to compete with real syrup; but there 
is no reason why we should be alarmed, as 
fuir open competition can not hurt us. Hon- 
ey stands so high above al! competitors that 
it is likely to hold out for all time. 





TREE ALFALFA, OR TAGASASTE (Cylisus pro- 
liferus). 

Tuis is quite a different plant from alfal- 
fa, though it is as popular with bees as its 
namesake. Rambler mentioned it asa great 
bee-plant in his California rambles. It 
makes a good hedge, as it belongs to the 
broom family. A writer in the New Zea- 
land Farmer gives excellent directions as to 
the cultivation of tagasaste for hedges, as 
fullows: ; 

To obtain the best results the seed should be sown 
in early spring; and to assist germination it should 
be first steeped in very hot water (not boiling), to 
which a little washing-soda is added. Pouring on 
the water and letting it stand till quite cold will suf- 
fice to soften the seed, and, after straining, the addi- 
tion of a little dry sand will separate it nicely for 
sowing. It is important that seeds treated in this 
manner should be sown immediately. 

The ground should be thoroughly worked (as for 
onions), and if, as is to be recommended, a double 
row is contemplated, the width of the prepared bed 
should not be less than 4ft. Sow the seed three in a 
place at a distance of 3 ft. apart and 1 ft. from edge of 
bed on either side, alternating the second row with 
the first. This gives a distance of 2 ft. between the 
rows. Thin out the plants as they advance, to the 
strongest in each place, and during the year keep the 
clippers constantly at work to promote a dense base. 
Cutting must not be neglected if a good close hedge 
is required. It also tends to prolong the life of the 
plant by curtailing its free-flowering and seed-bear- 
ing propensities. 


PARCELS POST AND THE BENEFIT IT WOULD 
BE TO BEE-KEEPERS. 


Ir looks just now as if the next great po- 
litical battle would be over the passage of a 
law providing for the inauguration of a par- 
cels-post service. The new Postmaster gen- 
eral, who must be well acquainted with 
European parcels-post systems, is suppused 
to be favorable, and no doubt President 
Roosevelt will aid all he can. 

John Wanamaker, who was one of the best 

ostmasters-general the United States ever 
hed. once said there existed six great ob- 
e meant 
the six express companies. This is not quite 
tiue, however, for the express companies 
have since that time been very busy in creat- 
ing a sentiment in their own favor, and it is 
well known that one Senator remains in the 
Senate merely to see that the parcels-pust 
idea is not carried out. ‘This will be a farm- 
ers’ battle against the railroad owners and 
their friends. 

Of course it is said a parcels post would 
not pay; but that is poor a argument, for the 
Adams Express Company recently declared 
u dividend of 213 per cent, of which 200 per 


stacles to a parcels-post, by which 
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cent was given in new stock and 13 per cent 
in cash. 

Bee-keepers would be greatly helped by 
the establishment of a parcels post, for in 
Europe the bee-men make a liberal use of it, 
sending in many cases both comb and ex- 
tracted honey to retail purchasers. 


LIPPIA, OR CARPET GRASS, IN CALIFORNIA. 


AS GLEANINGS was probably the first jour- 
nal to give lippia a write-upsuch as it really 
merited, we are glad to note that it is mak- 
ing so much headway in California. It is 
one of the best honey-plaats that grow in 
the Golden State. ‘The following from the 
Pacific Rural Press explains itself: 

Edward F. Adams, who is a discerning amateur in 
the growth of ornamental plants in his garden near 
the Golden Gate Park, in San Francisco, makes tne 


following contribution to knowledge of the availabili- 
ty of Lippia repens for lawn purposes: 


Lippia, the new lawn plant introduced within a few years, is 
making great headway in the State. During the greater part 
of the year it looks quite as well as grass, and ddes not require 
half the water or one-tenth of the attention. The one objec- 
tion which the writer has found is its persistentdetermination 
to rest during about two or three months of the year, when it 
is not at all pretty to look at. One or two cuttings during the 
summer with the lawn-mower is quite sufficient; and if it he 
left with a pretty good growth in the fall the plant will re- 
main reasonably green a long time after it has stopped grow- 
ing. In the end, however, it will turn brown and must be cut 
off, when it may remain for some little time without showing 
any green. It depends on the spring. This very cold spring 
the lippia did not start to grow in this city until about the 
middle of April of April; but the writer's plot is situated on a 
hillin one of the coldest spots in San Francisco. In warmer 
parts of the States the brown period is probably much shorter 
than in this city. To get a good lawn in the first year the 
plants should be set about six inches apart each way, although 
in places warmer than this city the plants may cover the 
ground the first year if set a foot apart. Lippia likes a rea- 
sonable amount of heat, and in San Francisco it is rather slow 
in covering the ground, and rather scanty in growth in shaded 
spots. It is said that it can smother most weeds and grasses, 
as to which we do not know, for we have pulled all weeds as 
they appeared. Some of the papers are calling lippia a grass. 
which, of course, it is not. It belongs to the Ver bena family. 
It is claimed by some that it will * thrive ” on the poorest svil 
and almost without water. We do not think so. 


SULPHUR DIOXID IN FOOD. 


As we predicted, the syrup and glucose 
people would be struck very hard bythe new 
pure-food laws, both State and national. 
The Board of Food and Drugs Inspection 
has issued a ruling in which manufacturers 
of syrups, sugars, and other foods are 
informed that the amonnt of sulphur dioxid 
must not exceed 350 milligrams per kilo or 
liter (quart), or .035 of one per cent; ani, 
furthermore, the presence of sulphur dioxi« 
must be stated on the label. This ruling 
will hit the syrup-makers very hard, and it 
is problematic if they can continue to do 
business. It is needless to say they are ex- 
cited about this new move. This ruling also 
affects the dried-fruit men very much, as 
they hardly know how to do business with- 
out the fumes of burning sulphur. We be- 
lieve, however, the Department uf Agriculture 
is actuated by the highest motives in making 
this decision, for it is unquestionably true 
that it takes but a very small portion of the 


‘ powerful chemicals produced by sulphur to 


affect adversely the human system, especial- 
ly those whose constitution may be weak, 
such as children and invalids. The desire 
to produce and sell ‘‘cheap’’ foods is respon- 
sible for the death of an enormous number 
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of people annually; besides, it is unfair to 
the producers of purely natural foods to al- 
low these imitations to sell freely. When 
compelled to do so we will find a way of 
producing excellent syrups without using 
chemicals. ‘The United States can produce 
a vast deal more honey if the price is slightly 
raised. There will not only be more of it 
but it will be better in quality; but the bee- 
keepers of this country must not be com- 
pelled to compete with artifiicial products 
that are far inferior to honey. The words 
‘‘sulphur dioxid’’ on the label will cause ed- 
ucated mothers to pause before offering the 
contentstotheirchildren. ‘* Doctored”’ foods 
have had their day, and we hope the decision 
will be allowed to stand. 





THE VALUE OF THE ROBBER-TRAP; HOW IT 
CAN BE USED TO OBVIATE THE ROB- 
BING NUISANCE. 


AT this time of the year it often happens, 
even in a well-regulated apiary, that a weak 
colony may be suddenly overcome by rob- 
bers. In some cases it is, perhaps, best to 
let the rascals finish up the job; for to take 
away the hive or to close the entrance will 
only have the effect of causing an attack of 
every other weak colony in the yard. Many 
bees will be killed, resulting in a general dis- 
turbance throughout the apiary. For sev- 
eral days thereafter the apiarist will be com- 
pelled to work with extreme caution. Ex- 
perience has shown us that in some cases, at 
least, when a colony has been nearly over- 
powered, or quite so, it is best to let the rob- 
bers finish up the job, when they will be in- 
clined to go home, although they will be 
— or less annoying for several days after- 
ward. 

Very lately we have found a remedy that 
does away with the whole trouble, and that, 
too, within a very few hours. This consists 
simply of the use of a robber-trap. This is 
nothing more nor less than an ordinary hive 
having a contracted entrance and a bee-es- 
cape on the inside, so placed that bees can 
pass in readily but not out. A long wire 
cloth with a gradual taper is better than any 
other form of escape, for this purpose at least. 

We will assume that a bad case of robbing 
has suddenly developed in which the colony 
or nucleus is nearly overpowered if not en- 
tirely so. If the attack is confined to the one 
colony, the problem is much simpler. In 
that case we remove the attacked hive im- 
mediately, and put it down cellar with the 
windows all darkened but one, so that the 
bees that do not belong in the hive can es- 
cape and go back. On the stand of the hive 
of the colony removed we put the hive with 
the bee-escape on the inside of the entrance, 
or what we will call our trap, when, presto! 
all the robbers will rush into this hive and 
be imprisoned. It isonly a matter of an hour 
or so before they are all caught; and what 
was once a perfect uproar in the yard will 
now be as quiet as though nothing had ever 
happened. When this condition prevails, or 
toward nightfall, the attacked colony that 
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was put in the cellar is put back on its own 
stand, but with its entrance contracted down 
to a space so that only one bee can pass at a 
time. A frame of young bees is shaken into 
the hive. and nearly all the honey is taken 
away, if any is left, and in its stead will be 

iven a cake of hard dry candy. The rob- 

r-trap, with its gang of mischief-makers, 
is now put down cellar where it will be cool, 
and where there will not be much danger of 
suffocation. Strips of broken sectiuns, or 
any pieces of wood not more than one-eighth 
inch thick, are now carefully slid between 
the cover and hive-body containing the con- 
fined bees. One of these is placed at each of 
the fuur corners. This will make a gap of 
one-eighth inch between the cover and the 
hive, or a crack just too narrow for the bees 
to pass through. This is to give the bees 
ventilation; and a cellar is just the place to 
put a lot of confined bees. After being con- 
fined for two days they may require to be 
fed. We would advise’ keeping them shut 
up for a week, or, hetter, take them to an 
out-yard or some location about two miles 
away from the scene of their recent pow- 
wows. Give them a queen or queen-cell, 
and let them start ne: 

It is bad practice to allow a lot of robbers 
that. have once had a taste of stolen sweets 
to remain in the yard. For days and weeks 
afterward, they will follow around, hector- 
ing other colonies and the apiarist as well. 
If any hive be opened they are ready to 
pounce upon it. Instead of letting them have 
their liberty again it will be actual economy 
to brimstone them; but, of course, it is bet- 
ter to take them to an out-yard or some spot 
away off by themselves. This robber-trap 
idea was originally suggested by J. F. McIn- 
tyre, of California, and it is a wonder bee- 
keepers have not made use of the device 
more than they have. Queen-breeders es- 
pecially will do well to have a trap a, 

Of course, if robbing in the yard should be 
general, involving nearly every colony, the 
trap plan will not be effective. 


MOST OF THE ROBBERS FROM ONE OR TWO 
COLONIES. 


In this connection it will be well to remem- 
ber that a great proportion of the robbers, if 
the robbing has only just commenced, will 
come from only one or two of the colonies. 
Track them back to their homes by sprink- 
ling flour on them; and if they belong to one 
or two hives only, shut the entrance at night 
and tote them off to some isolated spot. In 
that case it may be well to unite the two of 
them so they can not rob from each other. 

The colony that has a tendency to rob is 
often one that has bees that are good work- 
ers. We found this to be true of the bees of 
our red-clover mother 25 years ago. They 
would gather honey and keep their hives full 
when other bees were starving, and, what was 
more, they were the worst robbers we ever 
saw. Their mania for getting sweets caused 
them to make no discrimination between 
honest toil and that actual- 


that acquired b 
ly stolen outright. 
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: THE QUESTION OF HONEY-LABELS AGAIN, 
AND THE POSITION OF THE BOARD OF 
FOOD AND DRUG INSPECTION. 


In our issue for Aug. 1, page 1009, we pub- 
lished a letter from Secretary Wilson and 
two government officials on the subject of the 
proper wording to be used on honey-labels 
when the honey was bottled by some one 
other than the producer. It will be recalled 
that we presented some arguments in favor 
of the phrase ‘“‘ put up by”’ as against the 
other phrase, ‘‘ distributed by,’’ which latter 
seemed to have the approval of Secictary 
Wilson and his colleagues. We sent a copy 
of that editorial to Frederick L. Dunlap, 
acting chairman of the Board of Food and 
Drug Inspection, asking whether or not, in 
view of the further evidence presented, the 
Board would not sanction the wording ‘‘ put 
up by’’ for all cases where honey was bot- 
tled by some one other than the producer. 
We received a letter from Mr. Dunlap, but 
it came a little too late for insertion in our 
Aug. 15th issue, and therefore we present it 
at this time. 


U. 8S. DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
: BOARD OF FOOD AND DRUG INSPECTION. 
Washington, D. C., Aug. 7. 

Mr. E. R. Root:—1 have noted with interest what 
you say about the labels which have already been 
printed containing the phrase “ put up by,” and that 
this expression has always been understood by the 
bee-keeping trade, producers, and bottlers generally, 
as meaning “ packed by’’ in the sense that the honey 
was bought of some one other than the packer, and 
prepared for market. While this interpretation of 
the phrase “ put up by’’ is unders by the trade, 
bottlers, and producers, in the sense that you sug- 
gest. yet the Food and Drugs Act requires that the 
label shall bear no statement that is misleading in 
any particular. Of course, this means misleading to 
the purchaser or consumer, so that it reduces itself 
down to the question whether or not the phrase ** put 
up by’’ is understood by the consumer to mean the 
same as you state it is understood to mean by the bee- 
keepers, bottlers, and producers. This is, it seems to 
me, the kernel of the whole question. In order to dif- 
ferentiate between the actual producer and the one 
who is not the actual producer, but yet desires his 
name on the package, suggestiuus have been made 
that in the latter case the words “ prepared for,”’ 
** manufactured for,”’ * distributed by,”’ etc., be used. 

I do not see on what grounds it would be possible 
for the bee-keepers who bottle their own honey, sell 
it under their own label with their own names at- 
tached, and then later, when their own supply of 
honey is exhausted, buy from other producers and 
bottle the product thus obtained, to sell it under the 
identical label that they used in the first case where 
they were the actual producers of the honey. In oth- 
er words, the phrase * put up by” is not sufficiently 
explicit to be of much significance to the ordinary 
consumer. It does not differentiate between the actual 
producer and the one who is not, which differentiation 
is necessary. aA p 

I do not see that it is possible to get a phrase which 
would be satisfactory, and cover alike the honey pro- 
duced by the bottler and that which he buys of some 
one else. Any such phrase that would be satisfactory 
to the bottler would be misleading to the public be- 
cause it would leave them absolutely in the dark as to 
whether the bottler were the actual producer or bot- 
tled the product of the apiary of somebody else. 

Respectfully, 
F. L. DUNLAP. Acting Chairman. 


Mr. Dunlap draws attention to the fact 
that the national pure-food law, among oth- 
er things, will not allow a statement on the 
label that is in any sense misleading to the 


consumer. It is possible that the latter 
would be misled by the phrase ‘‘ put up by;’’ 
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but it is our opinion that he would not; but 
in this we may be mistaken. 

As a matter of fact, three wordings have 
been used on honey-labels. When the bot. 
tler is the producer he uses the phrase “ pro. 
duced by” or “‘from the apiary of.’”’ But 
when the honey docs not come from his 
bees he uses the phrase ‘‘ put up by,” pro- 
_—— he is honest; and under the new law 
it will not be safe for him to be otherwise, 
Moreover, it has long been customary to use 
the words ‘‘ put up by’’ on labels covering 
honey both produced by and purchased by 
the undersigned on the label, The ques- 
tion, as Mr. Dunlap now says, hinges on 
whether or not the consumer does under. 
stand and has understood these distinctions, 
We are of the opinion he does. 

In relation to the question whether it is 
practical to use one label on a honey which 
one may take from his own bees and that 
which he might buy, it would seem to us 
that the words ‘‘distributed by,”’ if oflivially 
sanctioned by the Board, might be used 
without defrauding or misleading. If one 
were a producer, and used the words ‘dis. 
tributed by’’ on his honey, the language 
would not convey to the consumer the im- 
pression that he was buying a better article 
when he was not; for it should always be 
understood that, when one knows the honey 
comes from his own bees, he has direct 
knowledge that the same is not adulterated. 
Therefore, if he does not claim more than he 
has a right to, he is not deceiving his cus- 
tomer into buying an inferior article. Nay, 
rather, he is giving him a better one. 

It had not er occurred to us that 
the words ‘‘distributed by,’’ however ob- 
jectionable, could not be used on the two 
kinds of honey. If it be necessary for the 
average bee-keeper to have two sets of la- 
bels, one to use on honey of his own produe- 
tion and another on a product that he buys, 
it would entail an extra expense and no lit- 
tle inconvenience. To be compelled to use 
two different labels on a honey that is iden- 
tical in quality and flavor to any other hon- 
ey would at once =—" to the consumer 
the impression that one lot was not as good 
as the other, or at least different. All the 
consumer wants to know is that he is getting 
a honey that is identical in quality and flavor 
to that which he had before. He does not 
care whether it is produced by the bottler or 
some one else equally competent to produce 
the same article. 

However much some rulings may incon- 
venience some honest people, it is a matter 
of gratification that the authorities are over- 
strenuous rather than too lax in the inter- 
pretation of a law that is doing and will do 
more for the bee-keeping industry than any 
other piece of legislation that has ever been 
enacted. A little laxness at the start might 
practically nullify the law entirely. If we 
can not get just what we want we will take 
what we can get and be very thankful. In 
the mean time we shall not despair of a rul- 
ing favorable to the phrase ‘‘ put up by ” in 
the sense indicated. 
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BEES SWELLING, ETC. 


“Good morning, Mr. Doolittle. Basswood 
now in full bloom this the 27th day of July. 
How is that for a late season?”’ 

“Latest lever knew. Are the trees yield- 
ing any nectar in your locality?” 

“Basswood has yielded finely for us during 
the last three days; and if this hot muggy 
weather continues it looks as if we might get 
a good yield of white honey in spite of the 
drawbacks heretofore. but, say—did you 
ever notice how a colony of bees seems to 
swell when a good basswood flow comes on? 
how a colony that seemed comfortable in the 
hive, just before this, now can not find room 
to work, so they pile out of the hive, espe- 
ery toward night on warm days?”’ 

‘Yes, I have noticed this scores of times.’’ 

“T put on the supers at once; but I want 
to know why the bees swell so, as soon as a 
good flow of nectar is on.’’ 

“You did the proper thing in putting on 
the sections or supers; but why the bees 
swelled is something which very many fail to 
think any thing about.’’ 

‘What makes you think that way?”’ 

“Because many of our ablest bee-keepers 
have told us, during the past, that the work- 
ers which come in Sede from the fields de- 
posit their nectar immediately in the cells of 
the comb, arguing that, for this reason, there 
should be a direct passage from the outside 
of the hive to the suplus arrangement, so the 
field bees may be saved the trouble of crowd- 
ing up through the massed bees in the brood- 
chamber to get at the empty cells in the su- 
pers in order to unload.”’ 

‘“T have such direct passageways to my su- 
pers; don’t you?”’ 

“No.” 

“Why not?”’ 

“The answer to that comes with the an- 
swer to why the bees swell when a flow of 
nectar comes on. The reason for the bees 
swelling lies in this fact: Before the honey- 
flow there was no nectar in the honey-sacs 
of any of the bees in the hive, hence the seg- 
ments of the abdomen telescoped over eac 
other, thus contracting the abdomen to the 
smallest possible space, thus allowing thou- 
sands of bees to mass themselves in the small- 
est possible space. When the honey-flow 
comes on, the field bees give their loads of 
nectar to the hive bees, which causes their 
abdomens to be drawn out, as it were, the 
Same as a telescope is drawn out, in order 
that the now filled honey-sacs may find room 
for the necessary expansion. And thus it 
comes about that two bees now occupy the 
place of that occupied by three or four be- 
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fore the flow of nectar was on, and only as 
room is given can they be kept from crowd- 
ing out on the outside of the hive, providing 


the hive was filled with bees before the nec- 
tar yield came on.”’ 

‘Then you claim that the field bees give 
their loads of nectar to other bees instead of 
——e it in the cells.” 

es.’ 


‘*What do these other bees do with it?" 

‘‘ They hold it till it is properly evaporat- 
ed, when it is deposited in the cells, more 
taken from the field bees again, and sv on 
till the honey season closes, when all is de- 
pusited in the cells, and the abdomen tele- 
scopes back together again, and the colony 
— the same massed condition as at 

rst.”” 

‘‘Well, if this is so then that entrance to 

the supers is surely unnecessary. But «does 
not this swelling of the bees bring on swarm- 
ing?’’ 
° Has much to do with it, in all prubabili- 
t Ed “ 
yeThen why does not the giving of room at 
just the right time, when this expansivn or 
swelling begins, stop swarming?” 

“Tt will.’ 

‘‘But it does not. No matter how much 
section room I give my colonies they will in- 
sist on swarming.” 

‘‘But you are simply giving the bees emp- 
ty space. Just fill that space with empty 
comb and you will find that the bees will 
not swarm. Listen to what that veteran 
bee keeper, Moses Quinby, wrote: A large 
amount of room filled with empty comb will 
entirely prevent swarming; and years of ex- 
gg and experimenting has proven that 

r. Quinby was right. Let me illustrate 
this thing for you a little further: Let astrong 
colony occupy a drygoods box, the same be- 
ing four feet square on the inside, they hav- 
ing a space of only about 2000 cubic inches 
occupied with comb, and that colony will 
swarm, notwithstanding all the room there 
is in the box. But-if the whole box is filled 
with comb, no swarm will issue under the 
conditions described. Later on in the sea- 
son, should there ever come a time, through 
a continuous honey-flow, for months, when 
the combs in the whole box are fully occupi- 
ed with bees, brood, and honey, there might 
be a possibility of a swarm issuing, but not 
a probability.”’ 

‘‘That is something I had never thought 
about, and something I have never tried. 
But there is one other thing I wish to talk 
about before | ge home. It is this: When 
trying to stop all after swarming I open the 
hive and cut off all the queen-cells, but one, 
saving the best-luoking one. Is that a goud 
way? 

‘‘Such a course will do, but I do not like 
the plan. In the first place, it prohibits the 
shaking of the bees off the comb that has the 
cell on which is to be saved; for should you 
shake the frame, the inmate of the cell will 
too often be injured to make it safe for you 
to do suv. If she is thus injured you will not . 
have a good queen to head that colony, nu 
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matter if you have picked out the best cell.”’ 

‘*But suppose I do not shake the bees off 
any of the frames.”’ 

‘If you do not shake the bees off their 
combs, then you must brush them off, which 
is a job I do not care to undertake at a time 
they are the most prone to resent such treat- 
ment.”’ 

‘*Why shake or brush at all?’’ 

‘‘ Because if you do not there is a reason- 
able possibility that some cell will be over- 
looked by being under some cluster of bees, 
or hidden away in some out-of-the-way place 
which the bees help to makeobscure. Ifyou 
miss a single cell besides the one you intend 
to save, the thing you are wishing to avoid 
(after-swarming) will as surely result as 
though you did nut try to cat the cells at all.”’ 

‘‘T see. Have you any other objection?”’ 

‘Yes, we are not always blessed, as a rule, 
with apiaries in which every colony in the 
same is the best of stock; hence if we adopt 
this selection-of-cell plan we will be contin- 
uing inferior stock in our apiary.”’ 

‘That is right. Strange I had not thought 
of that. How do you work?”’ 

‘‘Under such conditions as we have been 
talking about I much prefer to rear queens 
from my vest stock, planning so the cells 
from which these queens will emerge will be 
about ripe when the cutting of cells will be 
likely to occur, when after all the cells are 
off, before closing the hive, I insert one of 
these cells with an assurance of a really good 
queen, not given by any other plan from 
queen-cells with which I am acquainted. 
Besides, if we have planned rightly the queen 
from the inserted cell will be laying a day or 
two earlier than would be the one from a 
selected cell, which will make a little gain in 
this: matter.” 
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NORMAL HONEY FREE FROM GERMS. 


Lately Edinger has discovered that potas- 
stum rhodanate is the active principle in sa- 
liva which destroys germs in food when well 
masticated, but it is harmless to the individ- 
ual. The germicidal properties of saliva as 
exhibited during recent experiments were 
remarkable, for in a solution of three parts 
to the thousand the bacilli of cholera morbus 
were destroyed in a minute, while the diph- 
theria bacillus was destroyed in the same 
time by a solution of three times that strength. 
This strongly upholds my theory that the 
head secretion added to nectar by the bee is 
a germ-destroyer and a preventive of germ 
development in honey. 

We also learn more than ever the impor- 
tance of eating and drinking slowly, and the 
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more so when we are in strange places, where 
neither food nor water may be free from 
germs injurious to health. 
a 
RED OR BLIND LOUSE PARASITE. 


‘‘Has any one noticed how very prevalent 
has been the red or blind louse parasite on 
queensthis year? Ihave noticed some queens 
only three weeks old covered with these ver- 
min.—AMATEUR, Cheltenham,’’ in British 
Bee Journal, Sept. 6, 1906. I remember these 
—- on queens some 27 years ago when 

was with D. A. Jones. They, no doubt, 
were imported with queens from the island 
of — and from Palestine. Since that 
time I have never seen such a parasite. The 
creature having been imported, and not 
spread, there must surely be something in 
our climate which does not agree with them. 

2 
SIDE-OPENING VS. TOP-OPENING HIVES. 


In L. Stachelhausen’s article on page 1009, 
GLEANINGS, 1906, he states many good things. 
He has sent for many samples of self-spacers 
for frames. I, too, have sent for the samples. 
The one I prefer is not there illustrated. It 
is a brass-headed nail which drives to the 
head, the latter being broad at the base, and 
sloping toward the crown to prevent the 
nail-heads from catching on neighboring top- 
bars. I prefer this to a staple. He states, 
‘‘In a top-opening hive, or one which is 
operated from one of the ends, the correct 
place for the spacer is on the hive.’’ I could 
not be induced to use such a spacer at all. 

2 


WHAT IS INSTINCT? 


To me instinct in animals, including bees, 
simply means that these naturally follow a 
law implanted in them when created, as re- 
counted in Genesis; so seen, all is to me easy 
tocomprehend. Scripture (Heb. 11:3) speaks 
of ‘‘science falsely so called,’ and states, 
‘‘Through faith we understand that the 
worlds were framed by the word of God, so 
that things which are seen were not made of 
things which doappear.’’ Science will never 
master the question; but through faith, those 
which have become as little children may. 

2 
PROPOLIS. 


On page 484 J. L. Byers gently raps me 
over the knuckles for advising rubbing a lit- 
tle propolis on the fingers before touching a 
queen. He states, ‘‘Dear me! the problem 
with a number of us has been how to ep the 
propolis of our fingers.’’ I can largely solve 
this for our friend. Scrape every part of the 
hive in the spring. If Mrs. Byers did not 
clean house vccasionally—but, enough said. 
That has more to do with the matter than lo- 
cality; "fess now, Byers (and others), if pro- 
polis is so very troublesome you do not do 
this in the spring. 


CARNIOLAN BEEFS. 


Friend Byers in the same article gives his 
experience with Italian and Carnioljan bees 
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or building up. He gives bees with Carni- 
jan blood a long preference for building u 
sis spring. I neversaw asconspicuous a dif- 
erence as this — , and all in favor of Car- 
olan blood for building up; and yet last week 
[had a letter from a goud bee-keeper who 
tates that they are all right for building up, 
ut no good for honey-gathering. The ex- 
planation must be that the hive was too small 
or the super room insufficient. Carniolans 
an not be run in this way; and if they Lreak 
to pieces swarming, the honey will not be 
jbtained. Again, if they are kept from 
wvarming when they have the impulse, the 
sent such treatment more than other vari- 
eties. 

















oe 
WHITE-HONEY FLOW. 


The white-honey flow is over, and the crop 
will be from very little in some localities to 
excellent. There is this, however, to remem- 
ber: The market was absolutely bare of old 
honey. The heavy winter loss two years ago 
wiped two-thirds of the bees out. A year 
ago swarming and increase were very mode- 
rate. Last winter, and the spring, again, wiped 
out half or more of the remaining bees; the 
crop, therefore, will not be large. The Unit- 
ed States is, perhaps, much like ourselves as 
to loss of bees. ‘The flow there has general- 
y been poor, and all the honey it has pro- 
duced will sell at a high price. The duty on 
honey into Canada is 3 cents per lb. Fruit 
is high, and the price of honey will be high- 
ef than in many years. 




































Gleanings from Foreign Fields. 
BY W. K. MORRISON. 


















In connection with the show of the Con- 
ectionery trades in the Royal Agricultural 
Hall, London, England, there will be a bee 
and honey show, Sept. 7—14. The cash 
prizes amount to nearly $480 00. Silver and 
bronze medals are also offered. 

e 

Dr. Miller thinks the Swiss favor the blacks 
altogether; but M. Ruffy, some time ago, 
obtained the votes of 204 bee-keepers as 
follows: 95 for crosses (hybrids); 90 for 
blacks, 12 for Italians, and 7 for Carniolans. 
ut ought to be remembered that the leather- 
olored Italian is a natural cross or hybrid 
between the yellow bee of the plains and the 
black of the mountains, and, like all crosses, 
nas greater size and more stamina than the 
originals. It has more Italian blood than 
black, and reverts back in this country to 
he original yellow stock. ° 

o 
A NEW BEE JOURNAL. 


Australia has a new bee-journal bearing 
the significant title, The Commonwealth Bee- 
ceper. It has hitherto formed a part of the 
ruit World, but now feels able to walk 
alone. And by the looks of the first number 
tcan do it, as the subject matter is original, 
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and well printed on good paper. It has the 
true Australian flavor about it too. The 
editor and publisher is W. L. Davey, of Mel- 
bourne, who is thoroughly posted on the bee- 
keeping industry of the antipodes, and who 
is likely to make a distinct success of his new 
enterprise if any one can. 


o 

The Australians have their troubles as well 
as we, in that land of the kangaroo. Ac- 
cording to The Commonwealth Bee-keeper 
there is some danger of legislation being en- 
acted which will allow the valuable native 
forests to be destroyed by ‘“‘ ring-barking.”’ 
This practice is about as disastrous as a for- 
est fire is with us. It has been the practice 
of the Australian government to parcel out 
the land in vast ranches to capitalists who 
forthwith destroy all trees by a process known 
as Mong pence ol It is needless to say 
there is a class who want this plan continued 
till all the land is taken = he bee-keep- 
ers want this stopped, as the principal forest 
trees of the Australian continent are honey- 
bearing. It is to be hoped they will succeed. 


2 

Owing to the death of its owner, Ei Col- 
menero Espanol (The Spanish Bee-keeper) 
was discontinued some time ago. A new 
paper, the Gazeta Apistica, published at the 
same address, has just appeared to take its 
place, and Spain again joins the ranks of 
modern apiculture. 

Almost ee with the foregoing 
has appeared La Apicultura Espanola, also 
published at Barcelona, Spain, Gerona, 181. 
M. Pous Fabreques is editor. 

We learn from tg ee Apistica 
that a new bee-journal has recently been 
started in Rome, Italy. It is styled L’ Avve- 
nire Apicolo, and it is edited by Prof. G. Bo- 
nafede, of Rome. The address of the new 
aspirant for apicultural honors is 168 Via 
Principe Amedeo, Rome. 

og 
BEE-JOURNALS IN THE GERMAN LANGUAGE. 

‘‘ Allgemeine Zeitung fir Bienenzucht,”’ 
Konstance, Germany. 

‘‘Bayerische Bienen- und Obst-bauzeit- 
ung,’’ Neumarkt, Germany. 

‘‘ Bienenvater,’’ Vienna, Austria. 

‘‘ Das Bienenwirtschaftliches Centralblatt,’’ 
Hannover, Germany. 
‘‘ Bienenzeitung,’ 
emburg, Luxemburg. 

‘‘Bienenzeitung fir Schleswig-Holstein,”’ 
Husum, Germany. 

‘‘Der deutsche Imker aus Béhmen,”’ Prag, 
Bohemia, Austria. 

‘‘Deutsche illustrierte Bienenzeitung,”’ 
Leipzig, Germany. 

‘* Die Biene,”’ Uschastenburg, Germany. 

‘Die Biene,’’ Hirzenhain, Hesse, Germa- 


Limpertsberg bei Lux- 


ny. 
‘‘Die Bienenplege,’’ Hustingen, Wurtem- 
berg. 

‘Die Bie und ihre Zucht,’’ Durlach, Wa- 
den, Germany. 

‘‘Die Deutsche Bienenzucht,’’ Ostmann- 
stedt, Thiringen, Germany. 
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‘‘Die Europaische Bienenzucht,’’ Scherz- 
ingen bei Konstance, Germany. 

‘‘Elsass- Lothringscher Bienenziichter,”’ 
Strassburg, Germany. 

‘‘Tilustrierte Monatsblatter fir Bienen- 
zucht,’’ Klosterneuburg, bei Vienna, Austria. 

‘‘Leipziger Bienenzeitung, Leipzig, Ger- 
as” 
‘‘ Mitteilungen tber Bienenzucht,’’ Linz, 
Austria. 

‘‘Minochener Bienenzeitung,’’ Munich, Ba- 
varia, Germany. . 

‘*Neue Bienenzeitung,’’ Marburg, Germa- 


n 

. Neue Schlesisches Imkerblatt,’’ Breslau, 
Germany. 

‘‘Oesterreichisch-ungarisch Bienenzeit- 
ung,’’ Vienna, Austria. ' 

‘‘Palzer Bienenzeitung,’’ Rehborn (Palz), 
Germany. 

‘‘Pommerscher Ratgerber,’’ Stettin, Ger- 
= 
‘‘ Prastischer Wegweiser fiir Bienenzucht,”’ 
Oranienburg, Germany. 

‘*Preussische Bienenzeitung,’’ Heilsberg, 
Prussia, Germany. 

‘*Rheinische Rtensunelinng,”* M — Glad- 
bach, Germany. 

‘‘Schweizerische Bienenzeitung,’’ Ultstat- 
ten, Switzerland. 

‘*Steierischer Bienenvater,’’ Gratz, Styria, 
Austria. 

‘‘Ungarische Biene,’’ Budapest, Hungary. 
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A PLURALITY OF QUEENS IN A COLO- 
NY, WITHOUT PERFORATED ZINC. 


How the Queens are Introduced; the Ad- 
vantage of the Plural-queen System. 


BY E. W. ALEXANDER. 


{This is the long-expected article for which many of 
our readers have been anxiously waiting. Now that 
it has come, some of the statements are so startling 
that, had they come from any less authority than our 
correspondent, we should feel inclined to lay it aside 
to think it over, if not pigeon-holeit altogether. But 
instead of saying, ‘No, it won’t work,”’ our readers 
are requested to try it and report. The immense pos- 
sibilities that might accrue from the use of twoor 
more queens in one brood-nest are too great to be 
lightly dismissed.—ED. ] 


Some time ago I wrote of our experi- 
ence along this line, saying we had been 
partly successful; but we wanted to test it 
still more thoroughly before giving it to the 
public. And I here wish to thank especially 
my friends E. E. Pressler, Dr. C. C. Miller, 
the editor of GLEANINGS, and some others 
who have given me much encouragement in 
trying to solve this, one of the hardest prob- 
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lems that I have ever tried to solve in bee. 
keeping. I certainly have good reason to 
feel grateful for the support that often comes 
from these men. 

It is with much satisfaction that I can say 
that success has at last crowned our efforts, 
We can now safely introduce any numberof 
queens to a colony that has a laying queen 
and is in a normal condition. aiving all 
other preliminary remarks I will now de- 
scribe this new method of introducing sever. 
al laying queens without the use of queen- 
excluders to keep the queens separate. 

First, prepare a small box, about five or 
six inches square, by boring a one-half-inch 
hole in one end. This you will for the pres- 
ent close, then remove a part of its two sides 
and cover with wire cloth so as to ventilate 
it well. This we call our introducing-box. 
Take this box and a common queen-cage to 
the colony to which you wish to introduce 
your choice queen, or several of them, in fact; 
remove its combs and put its queen, without 
any bees, into the queen-cage you have. 
While doing this shake about a pint of bees 
of the colony into the introducing-box. Close 
it and take all their combs from the colony. 
These can be placed on top of almost any 
hive until next day. The hive now made 
broodless, fill about half full of combs con- 
taining some honey but no brood. Leave the 
colony alone until about sundown, after 
which it will show distress over the loss of 
its queen and brood. Now take the box of 
bees to the honey-house, and at the same 
time the queen, but don’t set them near each 
other. The bees in the little box will soon 
miss their queen and have lots of trouble. 

After they have been confined about five 
hours prepare some warm thin honey, plac- 
ing it in a dish so that, by laying the box on 
one side, the bees can easily reach the honey 
through the wire cloth, but can not daub 
themselves with it. Leave them this way 
until you are sure that every bee in the 
box is as full of honey as it can be, then give 
them a little shake and remove the cover 
from the hole in the end of the box (remem- 
ber it is about five hours since they were 
confined in the box), and let run in any 
number of queens you wish, including their 
own mother. Now return them to their dish 
of honey so they can help themselves to all 
they can eat until about sundown; then take 
this introducing-box with its bees and queens 
to the hive from which you took the bees 
and their queen in the morning; set them to 
one side and feed the colony all you can in- 
duce it to eat. Remove some of its combs 
and pour in some of the honey you have 
been feeding to the bees in the box. Shake 
some’of this honey out of its combs on these 
bees, so every one will soon be full. Now 
remove the cover of the introducing-box and 
set the box in the hive alongside the combs. 
Close up the top of the hive, and in the 
morning all the bees and queens will be 
clustered on the combs, and some of the 
queens will have commenced to lay. You 
can now give them the brood you took awa 
from them the day before, or let them {fill 
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their combs with eggs, which five queens 
will do in three or four days. That is all 
there is of it. 

You now have the colony all together with 
their brood and their mother-queen, and as 
many other queens as you care to have in 
one colony. there has not been a queen 
balled or injured in any way. 

We all know that many things along the 
line of introducing queens can be done with 
weak colonies during a good flow of nectar 
that can not be done with a strong colony 
in a honey-dearth; and for that reason we 
tried nearly all our experiments on the 
strongest colonies we had during a scant 
flow of nectar, and usually with colonies 
that had stung several queens during our 
experiments. There seems to have been 
almost no end to the number of queens we 
sacrificed in perfecting this undertaking— 
more so because we picked out the crossest 
and worst-dispositioned bees we had, to ex- 
periment on. But as these queens died to 
save the rest, their lives were not lost in vain. 

Now why is this method a success? First, 
because the bees have been a few hours 
without their queen and brood; next, a 
small part of their colony was confined in a 
box and filled with honey for several hours 
before the strange queens were given them; 
then those bees and these queens were shut 
up long enough together to become all of 
the same odor before they were given to the 
colony. 

There are some things in this methed that 
must not be overlooked. You first confine 
enough bees in the introducing-box to give 
to the queens you introduce the same scent 
as the colony is, to which you intend to put 
them; then the whole colony has been queen- 
less and broodless for a few hours, and you 
have fed them in the box all they could hold 
before giving them these > rom and you 
have also fed the colony all they could eat 
before they received the queens and their 
bees. I find bees, like men, are better- 
natured when their stomachs are full. 

If these instructions are carried out care- 
fully you will never lose a queen in intro- 
ducing, and the colony will be queenless 
less than twelve hours. Certainly this is a 
quicker and safer way than the candy meth- 
od, which takes three or four days, and is 
often followed with a loss of ten per cent or 
more. 

When we take queens from our nuclei or 
full colonies to introduce in this way we put 
several into a large cage, and have never 
had one stung by another. We are careful 
not to put any worker bees in with them. 
You may think that, to remove the plug 
from the hole in the box and let the bees 
leave it during the night would be better 
than to remove the top of the box; but don’t 
do it. Some of the bees and queens will 
stay in the box until the next day; then when 
they come out and join the colony the bees 
are all empty of the honey you féd them, 
and they have some queens that joined 
them at first, and these additional queens 
might make trouble. 


Be careful in following these instructions, 
and you will not lose one queen in a hun- 
dred; but it will not do to omit any part. 

Now as to the advantages derived from 
this plurality of queens in a hive. First, we 
soon have a hive packed with brood; next, 
we have never had a colony with two or 
more laying queens prepare to swarm. 
Then it is the nicest way imaginable to su- 
persede inferior queens. You can have the 
choice queen you wish to keep in the colony 
some time before removing the old queen, 
and both will be laying in harmony togeth- 
er. Sometimes we find a colony that has 
lost its queen, and its combs are so full of 

ollen that they appear almost worthless. 

hen this is the case, just run in at the top 
of the hive, after a few puffs of smoke, two 
or three i oy epee and you will be sur- 
prised to see how soon these combs will be 
filled with larve and capped brood; and 
shortly after its brood begins to hatch, these 
colonies will be the strongest in the apiary, 
and I can not see any reason why you could 
not winter a large number of queens that 
were reared late in the fall, and have them 
ready for your early increase; or for sale 
much earlier than they could possibly be 
reared in the spring. If surplus queens can 
be kept in full colonies during the winter 
season as — as during the summer, then 
certainly another great forward step will 
have been taken in modern bee-keeping. 

I expect to ry wintering some surplus 
queens in full colonies this coming winter. 
In fact, [can already see man vantages 
that this new departure from the old meth- 
ods will give us. We should naturally think 
that, with several queens in a colony, they 
would separate to different parts of the hive, 
and start a brood-nest -alone by themselves; 
but, not so. They all seem to act together, 
commencing in the central part of the hive, 
and spread their eggs naturally toward the 
outside. A short time ago I opened a hive 
containing five queens. Four were on one 
comb, three on one side, and two in the act 
of laying. Again, I opened another hive 
containing four queens, the fourth day after 
they were introduced, and 7 of the 9 combs 
in the hive were filled with eggs as full as I 
ever saw combs filled. 

I have explained this subject as plainly 
as I can, even repeating some parts; so 
please don’t flood me with letters for fur- 
ther particulars, as I have no time to answer 
them at present. - 

Delanson, N. Y. 

(The reader should not lose sight of the 
fact that Mr. Alexander is presenting a plan 
for introducing one queen to a colony, as 
well as a plurality of them, at one operation. 
While it may seem impossible, one should 
remember that his bees are a leather-colored 
gentle stock of Italians. Possibly it would 
not work with some strains, especially hy- 
brids or bees of the Eastern persuasion. 

Without having had the opportunity to try 
this plan we would suppose that, after the 
honey-flow had stopped, and there was a 
strong disposition on the part of the bees to 
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rob, one or more of the queens would disap- 
pear, until only one was left. We base this 
supposition on an experience we have had 
where mother and daughter have lived in 
peace for months, and both doing duty. 
After the honey season one of them (the old- 
er one) will be gone, and this can hardly be 
explained on the ground that she died of old 
age; for why should she not die in the height 
of the season when she is laying at her best? 
It is significant that the one queen always 
‘‘comes up missing’’ during the time there 
is a dearth of honey, when both are taking a 
vacation. Why is this? 

With no thought of discrediting Mr. Alex- 
ander’s work, we should like to have him 
tell us in his next how long he has been able 
to keep a bunch of queens like this in one 
hive, and whether there is a tendency for one 
or more of them to disappear after the hon- 
ey-flow, and when bees are simply ‘‘ horrid,”’ 
to put it mildly. 

e sincerely hope he can keep the whole 
thing going, year in and year out. The pos- 
sibilities would be great. In the mean time, 
if any one else has any thing to offer we 
should like to hear from him.—ED. ] 


COMPARATIVE WEIGHTS OF HONEY 
AND COMB. 


Shallow Brood-sections. 
BY ERNEST C. BLODGETT. 


1. When sections weigh 16 oz., including 
the wax, honey, and wood, what is the aver- 
age weight of the honey? 

2. How much honey is consumed in build- 
ing comb to hold 100 pounds of honey? How 
many pounds of honey will a pound of new 
comb hold? 

8. Suppose the brood of a colony is in shal- 
low frames. If there were plenty of room 
above, would the colony be more apt to 
swarm if a queen-exciuder were placed over 
the brood? 

4. Is it ever best to kill old bees after the 
honey-flow? 

5. Will bees winter as well in a hive made 
of two shallow extracting-supers as in a reg- 
ular Langstroth hive? 

Putney, Vt. 

It is pretty hard to answer these questions 
definitely, as so much depends upon various 
conditions. For instance, the amount of wax 
in combs depends upon whether full sheets 
of foundation are used, and also the grade 
used. The answers, therefore, are only ap- 
proximately correct. 

1. A section that weighs 16 ounces, includ- 





ing the comb and the section, holds about 14 
ounces of honey. Weselected a section of a 


known weight, and pressed the honey out 
very carefully, saving both the honey and the 
wax. We found that there was about } ounce 
of wax, a little over 14 ounces of honey, and 
one ounce of wood in the section. The il- 
lustration shows the empty section, the hon- 
ey obtained, and the wax from the comb and 


cappings. 
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2. Estimates vary considerably as to 
amount of honey consumed to produce oy 
ound of wax; but as you will see in the 
C of Bee Culture it takes anywhere fro, 
7 to 15 pounds to produce one pound of w; 
About four pounds of wax in comb would ; 
necessary to hold 100 pounds of honey. Y, 
will see, then, that a pound of new conj 
would hold about 25 pounds of honey. 











HONEY PRESSED FROM A SECTION; RESULT 
OVER 14 OZ. HONEY, }$ OZ. WAX, 
1 OZ. OF WOOD. 


8. The bees are not apt to swarm wi 
lenty of room above the brood in shallo 
rames, even though a queen-excluding ho 

ey-board is placed above the brood. As 
rule, however, a colony is a little more lik 
ly to swarm when the honey-board is used, 

4. You would not need to bother aby 
killing the oldest bees after the honey-flo 
for these will soon die any way, and jo 
would only weaken the colony by trying‘ 
kill some of the bees. 

5. There is no reason why they shoulda 
winter just as well and probably a little be 
ter because of the horizontal bee-space throu 
which the bees could pass from one combi 
the other.—Ep. ] 





THOUSANDS OF COLONIES FAILED 
RENEW THEIR QUEEN. 


BY WM. McEVOY. 


The past spring was the worst ever kno 
in the Province of Ontario for ‘spri 
dwindling;’’ and from the reports I read! 
the bee-journals I believe the dwindling 
almost as bad in Uncle Sam’s domain. Net 
ly every one of these colonies which took 
long to build up have their old queens si 
on hand. Now, this is a serious state of 
fairs, and one that requires prompt attentid 
because the most of these queens will be # 
old to be of much value for the next hot 
harvest. I would requeen all of these 
every colony that has an old queen. I 
and buy queens, and requeen every J? 
The queens that I buy don’t cost me 
thing, because they more than pay for the 
selves in one year in the extra amouli 
honey. 

I don’t raise any queens for sale. AW 
90 per cent of the queens in use sho 
wi out for better ones. 

oodburn, Ont., Aug. 5. 
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SHAKING BEES OFF COMBS. 
Two Ways of Doing It. 





BY DR. C. C. MILLER. 


{Some months ago Dr. Miller in one of his Straws 
referred to a method of his for jarring bees off a comb 
by a sort of pendulum act. As we did not clearly un- 
derstand the process we sent him a kodak and asked 
him to get a member of his family to snap it on him 
while he was doing the stunt. He did so, and the re- 
sult is before you. The plan is a good one, and so al- 
so is the other one, the pounding-fist act for dislodg- 
ing bees in the hive. These are all shown in the next 
edition of our A B C of Bee Culture, now in process of 
revision. 

By the way, there is a lot of little ‘tricks of the 
trade” that are worth showing; and if others of our 
subscribers have discovered some new and useful 

kinks” we shall be glad to have them tell us what 
they are; and, if of sufficient merit, we will send on 
one of our kodaks with instructions how to use. We 
pick up in this way a good many pictures, some of 
which have already been published.—ED. ] 


Although I seldom use the plan nowadays, 
I shall always hold Mr. G. Me. Doolittle in 
grateful remembrance for giving us his plan 
of shaking bees off combs. Hold the frame 
supported at each end by the ends of the 
fingers, with the thumbs some distance above 
the top-bars. Suddenly drop hands and 
frame, striking hard upon the top-bars with 
the thumbs, and then catch the frame with 
the fingers. Do this rapidly two or more 
times in succession, and you will find the 
comb well rid of bees. 1 think Mr. Doolittle 
now strikes with the ball of the thumb in- 
stead of the thumb itself. Before learning 
that plan | had shaken bees off the comb by 
simply holding tight to each end of the top- 
bar all the time and shaking. It was harder 
work, and not nearly so effective, for it is 
the sudden jar of the Doolittle plan, and the 





FIG. 1.—ONE WAY OF JARRING BEES OFF A 
COMB. 
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FIG. 2.— FIKST POSITION IN DR. MILLER'S WAY 
OF BUMPING A COMB ON THE GROUND 
TO SHAKE OFF THE BEES. 


quick change, first jarring one way and then 
the other, that makes the bees lose their hold. 

Either by this last way or by the Doolittle 
way it was difficult to shake bees down into 
a space between the combs in the hive. Un- 
less quite a number of frames were out of 
the hive, I couldn’t let the frame I was shak- 
ing go down between the frames without the 
danger of striking on one side or the other; 
and it was not safe to let the frame come 
down too close, even to the surface of the 
top-bars, for fear of striking. 

So I fell into what might be called the fist 
plan, as shown in illustration, Fig. 1. You 
will see that the frame may be held down 
within two or three inches of the bottom- 
board with no danger of striking a frame at 
either side; and then when the left hand 
which holds the frame is pounded by the 
right fist the bees are jarred off in somewhat 
the same way as by the Doolittle plan. Un- 
less you are on ig guard in using this plan 
you may hold the frame rather loosely with 
the left hand, eer, | a space between the 
end of the top-bar and the palm of the-hand: 
then when you strike with the right fist the 
end of the top-bar will strike the palm of the 
hand; and, oh how it hurts! After being 
hurt in that way two or three times, I learn- 
ed to hold firmly with the left hand, the palm 
pressing closely all the time against the wood. 

I found, too, that, with a very light frame, 
I could do good work shaking bees off combs 
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in front of the hives; so after that I used the 
fist plan for shaking bees into the hive and 
also for shaking bees off light combs on to 
the ground, using the Doolittle plan with 
heavy frames when shaking bees on to the 
ground. 

One day with a frame that had little more 
than foundation in it I struck the end of the 
top-bar on the ground, as I had no fear of 
breaking out such a light comb, and was sur- 
prised to see what clean work it made at tak- 
ing off the bees. Gradually I tried it with a 
little heavier and a little heavier combs until 
I fuund that, by rightly handling the frames, 
I could thus shake bees off any combs, light 
or heavy. So, nowadays, I use the fist plan 
for shaking bees into the hive, and what Ed- 
itor Root has been pleased to dub the pendu- 
lum .plan for shaking off bees on the ground 
at the hive-entrance. 

When striking a very light frame on the 
ground, there’s no pendulum business about 
it. But if you take a heavy one, raise it, 
and with a straight-down motion let it strike 
the ground, it will severely rack the comb, 
if, indeed, it does not throw the end-bars out 
of being perpendicular to the top-bars. But 
if the force comes directly against the top- 
bar, or even in a diagonal direction, the 
comb will easily stand the shock. 

So you will first swing the frame back till 
it is in the position shown in Fig. 2, and then 
swing it in the other direction till it is as 
shown in Fig. 3; then as it swings back 
again let the end of the top-bar strike the 











FIG. 3.—SECOND POSITION. 











FIG, 4.—LAST POSITION; BEES ALL ON THE 
GROUND. 


ground as at Fig. 4. You will see in Fig. 4 
that the diagonally opposite corner is nearly 
vertically above the corner that strikes the 
ground. If the frame came straight down 
in that way it would stand quite a shock. 
But the pendulum motion—the swing back— 
makes it somewhat as if the frame struck the 
ground directly on the top-bar, which fact 

ou will see illustrated by the position of the 
tat on the ground. Compare the ground 
in Fig. 4 with that in the other numbers, and 
see where the bees are in Fig. 4. If they fell 
from the comb vertically, the bulk of the 
bees would be right where the end of the top- 
bar rests on the — But you will note 
that they are back of that, thrown there by 
the backward motion of the comb. 

In a StrawI said I had never injured a 
comb by the pendulum plan. Within per- 
haps two days after that Icracked two combs. 
They were freshly built combs, and very 
heavy with honey. So with such combs one 
must not strike the ground too hard. Bet- 
— — use the Doolittle plan or the 

rush. 


ONTARIO FOUL-BROOD INSPECTORS. 
BY R. F. HOLTERMANN. 





The ag oy, show various foul-brood 


inspectors for Ontario, mentioned on page 
889 of the July ist issue. All of them have 
been more or less before the bee-keeping 
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me. There has been a great deal of ac- 
tive work done by the inspectors, and much 
more foul-brood found than was expected 
by any one. However, Ontario bee-keepers 
expect to have a very much improved con- 
dition by autumn. Ontario is the onl 
rovince in the Dominion having a foul- 
rood act. It is time for a change in this 
respect. 


oi and require no further introduction 
y 


J. ALPAUGH, DOB- 
BINTON. 


WILLIAM MCEVOY, 
WOODLAWN. 


H. G. SIBBALLS, 
CLAUDE. 


JAMES ARMSTRONG, 
CHEAPSIDE. 


M. B. HOLMES, 


ATHENS. MOUNT JOY. 


This is all free government inspection; and 
as the field to be covered is large, the bee- 
keeper desiring inspection of his own or his 
neighbor’s apiary must send the request to 
the inspector in charge, or to P. W. Hodg- 
etts, of the Department of Agriculture, Par- 
liament Buildings, Toronto. 

Brantford, Ont. 
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QUEEN-CELLS IN UPPER STORIES 
OVER EXCLUDERS. 


Hundreds of Large Cells Produced, and 
None Torn Down by the Bees; Un- 
der-sized Cells Likely to 
be Destroyed. 


BY BENJ. A. FORD. 


When | read that Jay’s article in the April 
15th issue I was very much puzzled to learn 
how his bees destroy queen-cells. I must 
say 1 do not understand why the bees should 
tear them down. I have been rearing queens 
for nearly 20 years, and always put cells 
anywhere I choose so long as the queen can 
not get at them, and I very seldom have any 
torn down by the bees. Last August I had 
about 100 cells on several different frames in 
an upper story above the excluder, with the 
laying queen below. I kept this colony for 
that purpose; and as fast as a batch of cells 
were finished they were removed from the 
colony that had built them and placed in the 
— story of this hive, to be cared for un- 
til the day before time for them to hatch, or 
when they had been capped for seven days: 
then they are cut out or separated, and given 
to nuclei. Many are given as soon as the 
laying queen is removed, and I seldom 
have any torn down or the queen killed. In 
~— all cases the young queen will be 
found laying ten days after the old queen 
was removed if the nuclei have been proper- 
ly stimulated by feeding, and the weather 
suitable for the young queens to take {lght. 

My experience has been that every inferi- 
or or poorly fed cell will be destroyed unless 
the bees have been queenless for a day or 
two; but a large well-developed cell that will 
produce a queen equal to the best na'ural- 
reared queens will always be accepted by the 
— any colony if it is nearly ready to 
hatch. 


INTRODUCING NEWLY HATCHED QUEENS 
WITHOUT REMOVING THE OLD ONES. 


Some time last year I read something in 
some paper about superseding old queens hy 
letting a newly hatched queen run down be- 
tween the frames without removing the old 
queen. I have tried that with good success, 
and think that, where the old queen is near- 
ly worthless, it will work all right, and the 
same thing can be done with a cell that is 
nearly ready to hatch or where the young 
queen is just beginning to gnaw out; but 
would advise putting the cell between the 
side of the hive and the first frame. 

QUEENS FROM UPPER STORIES FERTILIZED. 

I have had many queens fertilized from 
upper stories above the excluder, and it works 
to perfection. All that is necessary is to have 
an entrance for each —. I have a neigh- 
bor bee-keeper who had four queens in four 
bodies, with excluders between, last summer; 
and as fast as his colony became strong 
enough he would add another story and give 
them a cell, and in due time the queen would 
be found a 

Whitman, Mass. 
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PROTECTION OF COMBS AND WAX 
FROM THE WAX-WORM. 


BY BURTON N. GATES. 


There are frequently times when one wish- 
es to put away in the summer either some 
old combs or some burr-combs and clippings 
for the extractor, and to feel sure that, when 
he goes to look for them, he will find other 
than a mass of web and cocoons. The ques- 
tion frequently arises, ‘‘ What is the best way 
to protect such from the ravages of the moth?”’ 

A similar problem confronted the writer 
last June when I was called away on short 
notice to be absent for ten weeks. I there- 
fore decided to fumigate the combs and to 
seal them so tight that no caterpillar could 
enter. 

I took two hive-bodies, one above the other, 
and toenailed them together. Over the box 
thus formed I folded several thicknesses of 


SEPT 1 


The fumes spread in the atmosphere ye 
rapidly; and if they come in contact wi 
fire they explode violently. Never have any 
form of fire—not even a smouldering smoker 
—near where you are using this substance. 

The smaller box, in which there is a lot of 
scrap comb, was similarly prepared, saye 
that it was not necessary to cover the bottom 
with paper. 

Now, I knew these combs to contain some 
larval moths, and, doubtless, eggs. When [| 
opened the cases in the early winter I was 
glad to find my measures had been totally 
successful. The results were as you see them 
in the picture. The bisulphide had checked 
all life. I left some combs in a tightly Clos- 
ed hive, unfumigated, asacheck. The results 
were very obvious—they were a total loss. 

Doubtless comb thus prepared and sealed 
could be left year in and out; for so long as 
the case remained tight, the paper intact, 
and the boards unchecked, no caterpillar 
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re eg GATES’ METHOD OF PRESERVING COMBS AND WAX FROM THE WAX-WORMS. 
Bisulphide of carbon is placed above the combs, and the box is quickly covered. Combs so arranged may 


be kept indefinitely. 


newspaper, brought it up over the sides of 
the box, and cleated it securely with strips of 
wood, as shown in the picture. The box 
was then set upon a bottom-board for con- 
venience in handling. 

Several thicknesses of newspaper were 
similarly fitted over the top of the box, but 
not secured until I had filled the hive-bodies 
with frames upon which a few teaspoonfuls 
of carbon bisulphide were poured. The paper 
top was then quickly fastened down with 
cleats, as was the bottom paper, a hive-cov- 
er put on top of all, in order to insure against 
rad the paper, and all was left until 
all. 

A word of caution must here be introduced 
against having any fire or flame anywhere 
near where carbon bisulphide is liberated. 


could gain entrance. 1 believe the method 
to be positive, and I know it is simple and 
quick. 

Worcester, Mass. 


[While the plan here given is good, yet it 
answers almost as well with far less work to 
space combs two inches apart on racks ina 
tight room and then give it a fumigation. 
In most cases it will not be necessary even to 
fumigate if the combs are taken directly 
from the hives and spaced two inches apart 
in the aforesaid room. If one comb should 
be infested with worms the two-inch spacing 
would “wg the webs from spreading. 

Another good way is to set the combs over 
a hive where Italian bees or common hybrids 
can get at them. Or, again, if put in hives 
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outdoors into which spiders can and do en- 
ter, they will be protected. But all scraps 
of combs should be thrown into a solar wax- 
extractor as fast as they accumulate, and 
melted up. 

It is not wise to keep such pieces lying 
around. The sooner they are converted into 
wax in the cake form the better, and a small 
solar extractor that any one can make out of 
a shallow box, a tin pan, and a sheet of glass 
will do the work.—ED. ] 





A HOME-MADE SOLAR WAX-EX- 
TRACTOR. 


“Melt the Old Wax Combs; the Wax Cake 
will Take Care of Itself.’’ 


BY W. A. PRYAL. 

What a handy thing a solar wax-extractor 
isin an apiary! No matter what the size of 
the apiary may be, one of these helps should 
be at hand to convert into wax the comb 
that might otherwise be allowed 
to remain about the yard and be 
the nursery for innumerable 
broods of the wax-moth and its 
destroying progeny of worms. 

Any pieces of comb that are not 

of sufficient value to use in comb- 

grafting, and all cappings and 

scrapings from combs and hives, 

should be thrown at once into 

the wax-extractor so that the 

heat of the sun ‘3 destroy any 

eggs or larvee of the moth that 

may be in the accumulation. 

Then, besides, the wax is worth 

saving. If Poor Richard had 

been up in bee-lore and the care 

of the bee he would have written 

an adage something like this, in 

all probability: ‘‘Melt the old 

wax combs; the wax cake will 

take care of itself.” Any way, 

his saw of ‘Take care of the 

pence, and the pounds will take 

care of themselves,’’ comes pretty near the 
mark; for every little piece of comb may be 
said to be a penny’s worth, and, if saved, 
is really a penny earned. 

Few have any idea how easy it is to have 
one of these extractors. They need not be 
costly, neither need they be made of choice 
material. Any kind of wood will do, or 
they may be made of metal. The large one 
here shown was made of a piece of one-inch 
rough redwood board for the sides and 
ends. The bottom is of half-inch stuff so as 
to make it as light as possible. The box 
was made to fit the glass sash, which in turn 
was made to accommodate three good-sized 
panes of glass, butted in without cross- 
ribs in the sash, which would rather ob- 
struct the sun’s rays. Another reason for 
having three lights of glass was that, 
in case of an accident, the probabilities are 
that not all the glass would be broken at 
once. A large piece of sheet-iron was set 
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inside with the concavity nearest the bot- 
tom, and upon which wire netting with 
meshes about the size usually found in win- 
dow-screens was placed in such a position 
as to prevent the melting mass from slipping 
to the bottom, which was reserved for the 
clear wax that filtered through the screen. 
The cost of this extractor was nominal—in 
fact, nothing, if I figure that the inch board 
was picked up on the place; that the iron 
came from a discarded chimney, that was 
neither rusty or sooty; that the bottom was 
of some pieces of pine boxes, and the glass 
was taken from the hot-bed sash, the putty 
coming loose and thereby allowing the glass 
to be easily removed. Provision was made 
that the glass could be returned to the sash 
at any time when there needed. This was 
done by tacking narrow strips of wood to 
hold the glass in place, as is so often done 
powadays, instead of putty, which is a nui- 
sance when reglazing has to be done. 

To any one who is not handy with tools, 
and who can not contrive to rig up ‘‘some- 
thing out of nothing,’ I would advise him 


PRYAL’S SOLAR WAX-EXTRACTOR. 


to purchase one of the solar wax-extractors 
made by a manufacturer of apiarian sup- 
plies. here there is much comb and cap- 
pings in an apiary, I would recommend a 
wax-press in addition to the solar extractor. 
Get the old comb into the solar extractor as 
soon as possible, and let old Sol roast the 
life out of the moth-eggs and moth-larve 
that may have gotten into it. 
Oakland, Cal. 


[A small solar wax-extractor will save 
many a piece of burr-comb that might oth- 
erwise be lost. It should be located in the 
center of the yard, and, instead of letting 
these little pieces of wax accumulate, be- 
coming a breeding-place for the moth-miller, 
these scraps of wax should _ be thrown in at 
once and immediately rendered, or as soon 
as the sun shines. 

The solar wax-extractor has its place; but 
it_is not adapted for handling large quanti- 
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ties of old comb. For these a good press 
should be used in connection with hot wa- 
ter.—ED.] 





A THREE-YEAR-OLD BEE-KEEPER. 


I send to GLEANINGS the photo of the 
oungest queen-hunter (perhaps) in the 
United States — little Harold Shultz. He 
was three years old the 25th of February 
last. He goes in front of his grandpa, the 
writer, and removes the block from the Al- 
exander feeder. Who can beat this? 

Huntington, W. Va. J. E. STARKS. 


of it last year to the farmers in the vicinity 
of our north yard, believing that the plan 
would be productive of good results. We 
pursued the same policy of free seed given 
this season in the region of the other yards, 
including the one at home. Of course this 
last seed-giving has not been able thus far to 
show any results except to show a thrift 
growth of young plants; but at the north 
yard, where the seed was sown a year ago, 
we have found that the flow of nectar was 
materially increased. When the other yards 
were almost on the verge of starvation the 
north yard was abundantly supplied with 
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HAROLD SHULTZ, THREE YEARS OLD, LOOKING FOR A QUEEN. 


ARTIFICIAL PASTURAGE. 
Giving Away Alsike Seed to the Farmers 
within a Mile of a Bee-yard; How a Poor 
Bee-range may be Improved. 


BY E. R. ROOT. 

We have already referred to the fact that 
we have been giving away alsike seed with- 
in a mile of our out-apiaries. The result 
was we disposed of a considerable quantity 


honey from the alsike which was growing il 
the tall timothy, and the peavine clovers, 
for the farmers seem to prefer to mix the 
seed, averring that they get a larger and bet 
ter crop by mixing alsike with timothy or 
with peavine clover. When alsike is sow? 
by itself it has, they say, a comparatively 
small growth; but when sown with some 
other hay of taller growth the stalks, in the 
effort to get toward the sunshine, stretch out. 

In a recent trip through Southern Michi- 
gan we saw that the farmers were universal: 
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ly using alsike in their timothy. In view of 
Le fact that Michigan has been a large sup- 
plier of clover honey within the last years or 
so it would rather seem as if alsike were one 
of the prominent if not the principal source 
of this honey. From considerable observa- 
tion we are of the opinion that, ifa bee-keep- 
er has a poor locality, he can greatly increase 
the honey-yield by giving out for the first two 
years free alsike seed to thefarmers. When 
it once gets a foothold in the soil it will stay 
year after year. 

One of our neighboring farmers told us 
yesterday that some seed that A. I. Root had 
furnished him twenty years ago was still 
showing a very heavy sprinkling of alsike 
over his pasture and meadow lots, although 
he had not sown any seed during all that 
time, for it self-sows, like the old white clo- 
ver, to a great extent, for necessarily some 
of the earlier blossoms go to seed and the seed 
rattles out at the same time the hay is cut. 
The seed that falls goes into the ground, and, 
no matter what cultivation may take place 
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artificial pasturage that a bee-keeper may go 
into. He benefits the farmer by giving him 
a better hay, more and better milk, and him- 
self more and better honey. A word to the 
wise will be sufficient. He who makes two 
blades of grass (or clover) grow where one 
grew before is a benefactor. 


BEE-KEEPING IN CONNECTION WITH 
FARMING. 





Good Returns for the Amount of Capital 
and Labor Invested. 


BY JEROME BARNELL. 


This photograph of my apiary was taken 
just as the trees began to leave out in the 
spring. ‘The hives are in their winter dress 
on their summer stands. Late in the fall I 
opened the hives and placed two corn-cobs 
across the brood-frames about four inches 
apart, then spread over all a thin piece of 
muslin cloth, put on a super, fill it with dry 
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JEROME BARNELL’S APIARY IN THE SPRING; WINTER PACKING STILL ON. 


afterward, it will spring up at the first favor- 
able opportunity. 

_One other farmer told us he had sown con- 
siderable alsike with his timothy; that, dur- 
ing the process of rotation of crops, it came 
about that he did not use the land for the 
growing of hay for a number of years, but 
grew such crops as corn, that kept down any 
growth of hay or clover of any sort. Ten 
years after the first sowing he sowed clear 
timothy, and was surprised to see a heavy 
sprinkling of alsike all through the hay. 

There are hundreds of other cases that 
might be produced to show that alsike is a 
Stayer; that any bee-keeper who has a field 
that does not yield him honey as it should 
will do well to get the farmers to take hold 
of the alsike; for once they come to know of 
its value they will continue to use it, espe- 
cially if the bee-keeper will furnish the seed 
at half price within a mile or a mile and a 
half of any one of his yards. 

This is one of the most profitable fields of 


chaff or leaves from the trees that have fall- 
en off at the time and are very dry, and that 
is the winter packing. 

The cobs placed on the frames make a 
space over the brood-nest for the bees to 
pass when they like. 

I work for comb honey only, and never 
take any honey from the brood-chamber; 
and I find that every good colony so packed 
for the winter commenced strong in the 
spring. Some that have cast swarms late in 
the season, and have failed to rear a new 
queen, will, of course, die before spring. 
I put the first swarms that issue the next 
season into all such hives. 

I have been keeping bees for more than 25 
years on this farm, commencing with one 
colony of pure Italians. From that one col- 
ony I have sold and given away many 
swarms, and now have 55 colonies in fine 
condition from thatone queen. I have never 
tried to change queens. My own were al- 
ways fine. I have made my apiary pay me 
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from $100 to $250 per annum, and my bees 
are still fine three-band Italians. I have not 
— my bees half the attention they should 

ave had, yet they have paid me good inter- 
est for time and money invested from start 
to present time. 

he hives are of the eight-frame Dove- 

tailed pattern. When I got them in the flat 
I nailed them and gave them two coats of 
paint, some of them lead-colored, and some 
of them red, and they have never been 
painted from that time to this. Most of them 
are in good condition to-day. 

The covers are made of single pieces of 
board with end cleats. These I painted on 
both sides, and can reverse them. They are 
the best covers ever made, for, although very 
old, ard in constant use, being left out of 
doors summer and winter, they are good to- 


day. 
Hate: Neb., March 14. 


A COMB-CARRYING CART. 


BY T. P. ANDREWS. 





Mr. Editor:—I send you a photo of my 
cart and fixtures for conveying combs of 
honey from hives to the table in the ex- 
tracting-room. The raised removable plat- 





ANDREWS’ COMB-CARRYING CART. 


form in the cart on which the two boxes of 
combs stand has a shelf or bridge projectin 

on the further side between the cart-whee 
and handle, making connection with a low 
table in the extracting-room, so that the 
boxes of combs standing on boards with cas- 
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ters under the corners are easily pushed 
through the opening on to the table near the 
uncapping-can. This table, as well as a part 
of the cart-platform, has a raised edge to 
keep the casters from running off. A pin, 
seen in front of the comb-boxes, holds them 
securely on the cart. 

The table-top should be large enough to 
allow the two boxes of empty combs to be 
run out on to the cart after receiving the 
full ones. A light sliding door on the inside 
of the room is easily handled from either 
side. The hinged door seen is fastened on 
the inside. 

Farina, Ill. 





TWO OR MORE LAYING QUEENS IN 
ONE HIVE. 


The Plan Not a Success in the Hands of the 
Average Bee-keeper. 


BY J. E. CHAMBERS. 


I have read with much interest the article of 
Mr. Alexander, on the practicability of keep- 
ing a plurality of queens in one hive, page 
473 in the April 1st issue, also the letter from 
Mr. Pressler, page 617, in the May 1st issue, 
and J. A. Green’s note on the following page. 

While I do not wish to say that 
Mr. Alexander is entirely wrong 
about this matter, I wiii go to 
the extent of saying that, with 


most a gue it would be 


impractical if not impossible; 
for, just as Mr. Green says, 
some colonies will unite without 
the least trouble, while others 
will fight to the-end, notwith- 
standing the employment of 
heroic means to subdue them. 
Like Mr. Green I am not the 
least in doubt about laying 
queens killing each other, thoug 
they do not always do so. I 
know that it is entirely prac- 
tical to use two queens in each 
hive in order to get colonies 
strong enough for a given 
honey-flow, when otherwise it 
would not be possible to bring 
them up to the desired strength; 
but I have so far found it im- 
possible to do so without the 
use of means to keep them sep- 
arate. If there is any thing of 
which I am certain, it is this: 
That a plurality of queens i 
any hive except under certail 
well-known conditions is not i 
accord with the known instinct 
of bees; and asI do not consid- 
er that the bee is possessed of 
any intelligent capacity for improvement, | 
do not feel very sure that they will ever be 
brought to act in accord with man’s desires 
when their own instinct goes counter to such 
desires. I am aware of the fact that, under 
certain conditions, bees accept a plurality of 
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queens; but even under these very unusual 
conditions the vast majority of colonies re- 
fuse to have more than one queen; and if it 
were at all natural for them to have all of 
these queens, I am positive that, during the 
many years bees have been handled by in- 
telligent men, there would have been many 
colonies found having a plurality of queens, 
thus indicating that such was a primary in- 
stinct of bee nature. No one need come for- 
ward telling me that such has been the case 
when queens were failing, for I am perfectly 
aware of the fact; but I am speaking of per- 
fectly normal conditions. 

I have been using two queens to build col- 
onies bs faster than was possible with one, 
especially when a flow was near at hand and 
the time not sufficiently long for the best 
success under the old practice; but as I said 
before, I have had no success in the way 
Mr. Alexander mentions. Some colonies 
ones in this way last year gave 180 lbs. 
of honey during fourteen days of sumac 
bloom, while the ones not handled in this 
way gave an average of only 50 lbs. I am 
not trying to take away any of the credit 
that belongs to Mr. Alexander; but, while a 
very great bee-keeper, he is fallible just as 
common-<men, and it is no more a mistake 
for him to be mistaken than for any other 
man. All but foolsmake mistakes; and while 
entirely successful in his own locality and 
practice, I think Mr. Alexander is away off 
for most of us, and I am basing my conclu- 
sions on several years’ experiments on or 
along this very line. I am no novice in such 
experiments, [ can assure you. 

Vigo, Texas. 


Jong Chambers finds it ‘‘entirely practic- 
able to use two queens in each hive in order 
to get colonies strong enough for a given 
honey-flow when otherwise it would not be 
possible to bring them up to the desired 
strength; but sofar I have found it impossible 
to do so without the use of means to keep 
them separate’’—italics ours. Keep what 
separate—queens or bees? ‘‘ Means to keep 
them separate.’’ Does the word ‘‘means”’ 
refer to perforated zinc or wire cloth? Even 
if we have to use perforated zinc between 
the two queens, both in one colony, if we can 
thereby get colonies stronger for the harvest 
we have gained much. hat we desire to 
know is, can two queens be used under some 
conditions? and, if so, what are those condi- 
tions? See article by Mr. Alexander in this 
issue.—ED. ] 





A SEASON’S WORK WITH SECTIONAL 
HIVES. 


Swarm Control and Comb-honey Produc- 
tion; Disposing of the Honey Crop. 


BY J. E. HAND. 


Having secured a nice crop of fancy hon- 
ey, the next thing to be considered is how to 
turn it into cash to the best advantage. This 
is the business end of honey-production, and 
our success will depend in a great measure 


upon our ability to dispose of our product to 
good advantage. 


WHEN TO SELL HONEY. 


It is said that the best time to set a hen is 
when she wants to sit; so the time to sell 
honey is just as soon as you have some to 
sell. Many bee-keepers make a mistake in 
holding their honey too long. Asa rule it 
is far Setter for the honey-producer of the 
Middle and Eastern States to market their 
honey = before the heavy carload ship- 
ments of Western honey arrive to glut the 
Kastern markets. After the close of the ber- 
ry season there is always a good demand for 
comb honey at a good price; and this is the 
time that we rush our honey to market. 


HOW SHALL WE DISPOSE OF OUR CROP? 


There are several ways of disposing of the 
honey crop. One way is to send it to a re- 
liable commission house to be sold on com- 
mission, and this is, perhaps, the easiest way 
of all, providing you are in no hurry for 

our money, for some of the commission 
feane have a habit of holding on to the 
money as long as possible, and very often 
the returns from such sales are far from sat- 
isfactory to the bee-keeper. 

Another way of ey ea of the honey 
crop is to develop the home market by plac- 
ing our product in the groceries in near-by 
towns and villages instead of sending it to 
the cities to come into competition with the 
carload shipments of Western honey. 

We strongly favor selling outright instead 
of consigning our hard-earned honey crop 
to the tender mercies of the commission man; 
but whether or not it will pay us to develop 
the home market will depend in a great 
measure upon how much our time is worth. 
If we have to neglect our business to go out 
and drum up a trade or build up a market, 
and in so doing spend five dollars’ worth of 
time for every ten or fifteen dollars’ worth 
of honey we sell, we should prefer sending 
our product to a market that is already de- 
veloped, and let the other fellow, whose time 
is not so fully taken up, have the glory of 
developing the home market. 

We have tried this idea of developing the 
home market, and it has been a losing game 
with us; hence our fancy honey usually goes 
to the cities, and is sold outright toa respon- 
sible firm that handles large quantities of 
honey. We do not come into competition 
with the heavy shipments of Western honey, 
for the reason that, by selling early, before 
the Western honey arrives, and at a time 
when there is usually a lively demand for a 
fancy article, we have found, gs a rule, that 
we get better prices for our honey than by 
selling later in the season. We have found 
some difficulty in placing honey as late in 
the season as December, and this past season 
our honey was cleaned up in August. 

HOW CAN WE REACH THE LARGE BUYERS 
OF HONEY? 

There are different ways of reaching the 
large buyers in the cities. One way is by 
personal correspondence through the mails, 
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and another way is to take a sample case of 
fancy honey and go on the road as a sales- 
man. We have had good success in making 
sales by both these methods. Honey is not 
a staple article, and we learned years ago 
that a honey-producer, in order to be suc- 
cessful, must necessarily be a good salesman, 
as it is just as essential to know how to dis- 
pose of your product to good advantage as 
it is to know how to produce it. 

When we receive an inquiry through the 
mails from a prospective purchaser we make 
it our business to answer such by return 
mail, fully describing our honey, telling just 
how it is graded and in what kind of cases 
it is packed, and just how it is crated for 
a. so that, when he gets our answer 
to his inquiry, he knows just what he is go- 
ing to get if he buys our honey. As arule 
these large buyers will drive a close bargain. 
We have found, however, that. they ave usu- 
ally willing to pay a good price for a really 
fancy article; and if they insist that our 
price is too high we eT beg the privilege 
of sending them a sample crate, and this 
usually fixes them; and the next season very 
early we usually receive a letter from them 
something like the following: ‘‘How much 
honey have you = like that we bought of 
you last year, and what is your price?”’ 

Not long ago we wanted to buy some fan- 
cy comb honey to supply one of our old cus- 
tomers after our crop was all sold, so we 
wrote to a bee-keeper who had advertised 
honey for sale, asking him how his honey 
was graded and packed, and the price. His 


reply was that he could grade and pack it 


almost any way to suit us. Well, that was 
all right so far as it went; but we knew no 
more about his honey after we received his 
answer to our inquiry than we did before; 
and as we did not want honey that was 
graded ‘‘almost any way’’ we did not buy. 


FUMIGATING COMB HONEY. 


Having found a cash buyer for our honey, 
the next thing to do is to grade and pack it 
for shipment. However, before our honey 
is removed from the supers it must be thor- 
oughly fumigated with sulphur; for, although 
we do not expect to hold it ourselves, some 
one else may, and we can’t afford to lose a 
good customer by allowing our honey to be- 
come infested with wax-worms. Not long 
ago, while in Cleveland we noticed a com- 
mission man opening a consignment of comb 
honey from a bee-keeper in an adjoining 
State; and if that bee-keeper could have 
been at that end of the route he would have 
had an object-lesson of how not to prepare 
honey f6r shipment, for the honey was not 
only not properly graded and packed, but 
the evidence of wax-worms was plainly visi- 
ble on the cappings to many of the sections; 
and we promised ourselves then and there 
that none of our honey should leave our api- 
ary without being thoroughly fumigated. 

hen our honey is removed from the hives, 
and tiered up in the honey-room as high as 
we can reach, with an inch-square strip be- 
tween the supers at each end, we are ready 
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to fumigate it. Perhaps the best way to 
fumigate honey is by means of sulphur fumi- 
gating candles such as poultrymen use to 
disinfect their poultry-houses. All we have 
to do is to light the candles and close the 
door, and the job is soon done. 

As it has been our chief aim to produce a 
strictly fancy article of comb honey, so now 
having produced it we should endeavor to 

rade it so that it will be uniform; and per- 

ae the only way we can do this is to have a 
rule for each grade, and perhaps the grading- 
rules as adopted by the North American Bee- - 
keepers’ Association at its Washington meet- 
ing are as nearly correct as it is possible to 
getthem. If any thing, we would place the 
standard of the fancy grade higher; for the 
higher the grade the higher price it. will 
bring, and there is no surer way of lowering 
the price of honey than by lomusiag the 
standard of our grading-rules. By our im- 
proved methods of filling the sections with 
foundation, together with our system of fin- 
ishing our sections over a feeder, we get a 
more uniform and perfect filling of the sec- 
tions than it is — to get in any other 
way. Indeed, all our sections are perfectly 
filled and practically free from pop-holes in 
the corners, and our No. 2 sections are as 
perfectly filled as our fancy ones, the only 
difference being that the No. 2 are slightly 
travel-stained, and some of the cells are 
not capped, hence we make only two grades, 
which we call ‘‘fancy’’ and ‘‘No. 2.’’ As 
the outside of our sections is protected by 
wide frames we have only to scrape the edges 
of our sections, for the tops are as clean and 
white as when we put them into the supers. 
We can’t understand why bee-keepers will 
continue to use the T super and the section- 
holder, thus exposing the tops of the sections 
for the bees to travel over and daub with 
propolis. Such sections can’t be made white 
again, and always look soiled and dirty in 
spite of the scraping and sandpapering. 

Having our honey graded, and making the 
fancy grade strictly fancy in every respect, 
we will inclose cach section in a neat paper 
carton, after which the sections are weighed 
before they are put into the case, as is also 
the case, and the weight of the honey and of 
the case is plainly marked on the top of each 
case. , 

Having our honey graded and cased we 
will next turn our attention to getting it to 
its destination in as good condition as possi- 
ble, for a pleased customer is our best adver- 
tisement; For shipping comb honey we use 
a crate holding eight 24-lb. cases, made deep 
enough to allow of six inches of straw in the 
bottom of the crate when packed down. We 
use a follower on top of the straw; and by 
getting on the follower with our feet we press 
the straw down solid far enough so that the 
top cases will be about an inch above the 
top of the crate when first put in. The idea 
of having a follower for the cases to rest on 
is a good one, and prevents the straw from 
bulging up the bottom ofthe lower cases and 
breaking the honey out of the sections. Each 
case should be wrapped with paper before 
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it is put into the crate to protect the outside 
against dust and coal smoke. 

If some of the bee-keepers could see their 
honey when it arrives at its destination they 
would be more careful in preparing it for 
shipment. 

Having our honey crated as above describ- 
ed, the next thing is to put on the top of the 
erate our ‘‘caution label,’’ which is a large 
colored label having on it the picture of a 
hand with the words, ‘‘Comb honey, handle 
with extra care, and load with finger point- 
ing to end of car.’’ The label is put on so 
that the bumping of the car will bring the 
concussion against the wood of the section 
instead of sidewise of the combs. 

Having our honey put up in this condition 
it will, barring accidents, arrive at its desti- 
nation in perfect condition, and w3 shall have 
a pleased customer and one who will stay 
with us year after year. We have customers 
on our list that have been with us for the past 
ten years. The way to hold your customers 
is to stand back of your goods with a repu- 
tation for square and honest grading; and in 
case of any misunderstanding, show a dispo- 
sition to come more than half way. While 
we aim to have every section of our fancy 
grade come under our direct observation, 
yet sometimes, in employing help to grade 
our honey, a few sections may get into the 
fancy grade that really do not belong 
there; and whenever we receive complaint of 
off-grade honey in our fancy grade we ask 
our customer to present his bill, and kindly 
thank him for calling our attention to the 
matter, assuring him that we are as anxious 
to make good any mistake on our part as he 
can possibly be to have us do so. We have 
had just one case of this kind in ten years, 
and it is needless for us to say that that par- 
ty is still a valued customer. Our motto is, 
when you get a good custumer stick to him. 
In shipping honey we always guarantee safe 
arrival of our honey by freight, and we have 
never yet been asked to make good any loss 
from breakage, nor have we ever received 
notice of any breakage or leakage of our 
honey since we adopted the above method 
of packing. The report has always been, 
‘‘ Honey arrived in perfect condition.”’ Deal- 
ers like to buy from shippers who are not 
afraid to guarantee safe delivery of their 
honey, since there is a great risk in shippin 
comb honey unless properly packed an 
crated. 

To be continued. 








Apropos of derricks for lifting and weigh- 
ing hives, the rather celebrated Kidder, in 
his book published in 1868, shows an _ar- 
rangement almost precisely similar to Mr. 
Hand’s device. He recommended it for 
weighing hives Similar devices were used 
before Kidder’s time. The July number of 
L’ Apiculteur (Paris) contains a tripod device 
be? similar to Mr. Hand’s, but arranged 
with a very ingenious steelyard for purposes 
of weighing. 
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IF I WERE TO START ANEW, WHAT 
STYLE OF FRAME, SUPERS, 
AND OTHER APPLIANCES 
WOULD I ADOPT? 


The Simplest Arrangements the Best; Avoid 
Complicated Fixtures; the Value of Pro- 
tection for Comb-honey Supers. 


BY WM. M. WHITNEY. 


[Our correspondent explained in a letter that he had 
been unable to find time to write this article sooner— 
hence the delay.—ED. ] 

This question, I suppose, is intended to in- 
clude hives as well. If this supposition is 
correct it | geen extends the scope of the 
inquiry and intensifies the interest of bee- 
keepers in the investigation of the subject. 
When we stop to reflect on what this ques- 
tion includes, taken in its broadest sense, the 
difference in climatic conditions, whether in- 
door or outdoor wintering is practiced, 
whether the apiary is run for extracted or 
for comb honey or both, etc., we are confront- 
ed with a problem, which, to solve intelligent- 
ly, requires an experience possessed by few, 
if any, in all this broad land. 

My bee-keeping, while having been in dif- 
ferent localities between the 41st and 43d 
parallels, has been under much the same 
climatic conditions; hence, so far as personal 
experience goes, it has been substantially the 
same from the beginning, and has been con- 
fined to outdoor wintering. Wanting some- 
thing to occupy my mind and take my atten- 
tion while convalescing from sickness about 
eleven years ago I = a couple of colonies of 
bees, subscribed for GLEANINGS and the 
American Bee Journal; got the A BC, and 
Langstroth by Dadant, to which authors | 
have added from time to time, and commenc- 
ed studying the bee. It was my purpose to 
do whatever I had in hand to do, as well as 
I could under existing circumstances. While 
following general directions given in books 
and journals, like many others I have tried to 
do some experimenting on my own account. 

As a general proposition, were I to com- 
mence bee-keeping anew, what kind of hive 
would I use? One might be inclined to say, 
as Dr. Miller sometimes does when an un- 
pleasant question is presented, ‘‘Yes,’’ and 
dismiss the subject. ‘‘Many men of many 
minds;’’ and many hives of many kinds. 
You pay your money, take your choice. A 
colony of bees will do just as good work in 
a log gum as in the best hive on the market 
if they have room enough; but, not being 
easily manipulated, or, in other words, it be- 
ing impossible to produce desirable results 
with primitive appliances, all sorts of devices 
—good, bad, and indifferent—have been offer- 
ed to the bee-keeping public. 

From my experience, observation, and 
from what 1 have read, I havea choice among 
the hives offered to the public. It is my be- 
lief that, on —, principles, and for all 
ordinary work, the eight to ten frame Lang- 
stroth hive-body, according to locality, and 
whether comb honey or extracted is produc- 
ed, is the best hive on the market. tt meets 
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the needs of the ordinary farmer—yes, and 
the specialist, working fur honey only, in 
my judgment, better than any other. 

I have had some experience with single- 
walled hives; but as my practice has been 
confined to outdoor wintering I have adopt- 
ed a double-walled hive to the top of the first 
story, continuing the outside case to make a 
two-story hive of it. I have made a com- 
promise between the eight and ten frame, 
thus making a nine-frame hive—to be singu- 
lar, perhaps, and please nobody. This, how- 
ever, it seems to me, is a desirable size of 
body for most localities, especially for conb- 
honey production. This hive admits of put- 
ting three 4}-section cases under the cover at 
atime. It also gives a two-inch space be- 
tween the section-case and the outside, which 
1 regard as very important in the production 
of comb honey, as the outside sections are 
protected from the chilly winds that are so 
common in most northern localities at night 
during the early summer, and some seasons 
all summer. This protection enables the 
bees to work the outside section just as free- 
ly as the inside ones, thus bringing the work 
of capping the sections to a close at the same 
time, leaving fewer unfinished sections, and 
less travel-stained, which must be the case 
where left on the hive for completion in case 
the work is not carried on simultaneously. 
Also, this method enables the bee-keeper to 
produce straight comb without separators. 


Those who think that this idea of protec- 
tion of outside sections a mere notion, and 
adhere to the single-walled hive for comb 
honey, I would request to take a look at the 
cases some chilly night. I feel sure they will 
find the outside sections vacated, and that 
they will not be occupied till late in the fore- 
noon of the next day. Thus we see that the 
work is unevenly done, and the delay in fin- 
ishing the outside causes the inside sections 
to be injured by travel-stains; but if taken 
off to save this injury it leaves a lot of im- 
“eerie sections to be rearranged and put 

ack, which never are finished as perfectly 
as if left on the hive. It seems to me that 
the idea of protection to outside sections as 
here indicated can not be too strongly em- 
phasized. 

Again, the double-walled hive may _ be 
= in the yard without shading, which is 


ardly the thing to do with a single-board ° 


hive. The double-walled hive breeds up 
more rapidly in the spring; keeps a more 
even temperature during the season; is not 
so likely to suffer from chilled brood nor 
from robbers, as is the single-walled hive. 
This hive may be used with the brood-cham- 
ber in the second story, if desired, the same 
as any other. To conclude my talk about 
the hive, as I have said before, section honey 
can be produced with this style of hive with- 
out separators, which can not be done ina 
single-board hive. It is true, however, that 


more care is necessary than with separators. #- 
There must be a strong colony, a plumb hive, 


ood honey-flow, and no swarming allowed. 
have secured a fair amount of surplus, i 
seasons when my neighbors with single-board 
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hives got none. I attribute the difference to 
the hive used. I only wish that I’d made 
my hives with loose bottoms to be fastened 
with hooks. I think I’d like them better. 

As to frames, I know of nothing better 
than the long-end top-bar Hoffman frame. I 
cut the corners of the end that projects over 
the rabbet, so as to make a sharp perpendic- 
ular edge, which meets the upward projec- 
tion of the rabbet, and spaces the frame end- 
wise, thus obviating the necessity of using 
the staples for spacing. You will see, by 
trying this method, that there will be no 
sticking the frames with propolis, as some 
complain of the bees doing when this frame 
is used. In fact, there is nothing like the 
trouble with such an arrangement as I have 
had with the short-end top-bar. Then, again, 
the short end is liable to drop off the rabbet 
at one end or the other, even in the machine- 
made hive. 

As to section-cases, I have used the ‘‘T,”’ 
also the section-holder cases, and like them 
both. I think 1’ll let Dr. Miller and the edi- 
tor of GLEANINGS fight this matter out to 
their hearts’ content. As I feel now, I don’t 
eare which whips. 

In regard to sections, I have had experience 
only with beeway sections; but from the 
knowledge I have from reading and experi- 
ence [ am partial to the seven-to-the-foot 
two-beeway. I have used the 4} with, also 
without, separators. I have used seven-to- 
the-foot 5838 in section-holder cases that 
came with bees purchased when I came here, 
and having fence separators nailed to the 
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THE WHITNEY BEE-ESCAPE CASE FOR CLEAR- 
ING THE BEES FROM COMB-HONEY 
SUPERS. 


ends of the holders, which have worked well, 
and have given me beautiful sections of hon- 
ey weighing as near 16 ounces each as it is 
possible for the bees to guess. I think, from 
what I have read of the Crane separator, 
that I'd like to try it. It seems to me that 
it contains a principle worth testing. 

I use a stand six inches high, similar to 
those advertised in the catalogs, for hives to 
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sand on, having an alighting-board of easy 
“incline for the bees; a sled the same height 
the stand, on to which can be pulled the 
hive for moving to any other part of the 
ard, or is convenient for many other uses 
in the yard; also a box, with convenient han- 
die for carrying, containing smoker fuel and 
compartment for tools, such as a strong tack- 
puller for separating and lifting the ends of 
frames—the best instrument for that purpose 
as well as for many others that I have ever 
geen. The screwdriver so many people use 
and recommend bears no comparison for 
convenience; a long wide thin-bladed spatu- 
la, with one edge and end ground sharp for 
cutting deep between combs if a, 
and to remove burr-comb from top-bars. It 
isso limber that it can be bent and pressed 
flat on the top of frames, and will remove 
comb from two frames at a time, and to me 
it seems almost indispensable; a pair of sur- 
geon's scissors with curved blades, for clip- 
ping queens’ wings; a good pocket-knife and 
a box of matches. A smoker I carry in my 
hand or hang on the side of the box as may 
seem convenient; also a scythe, lawn-mower, 
and grass-sickle for keeping the grass cut 
short. 

Now I want to describe one method (among 
others) I have of — bees out of section- 
cases when removed from the hive, and 
which I like very much. There is a table on 
which may be placed several cases set on 
edge or side; then a box made of thin stuff, 
having a slit for an exit cut through the cen- 
ter of the top covered with a row of wire- 


cloth bee-escapes telescoped over the whole. 
It is amusing to watch the bees hustle to get 
out. This bee-escape as a queen-cell protec- 
tor is the best thing to use to introduce a 
queen-cell to a colony of bees that I have 
ever tried or heard of, and they are compar- 


atively inexpensive. I never have had a 
mishap in their use for this purpose. It is 
ossible there are those who do not know 
ow these are made. Take a piece of wire 
cloth 2} to 3 inches square, and with a plu 
that fits loosely a hole in a plank or boar 
1} to 1} inches in diameter push the cloth 
through the hole. It will come out in a cone 
form; then push a nail through the apex 
from the inside and work it till the head of 
gm slips through and you have it com- 
plete. 

For putting foundation into sections, have 
both the Parker and Daisy fasteners. With 
sections thoroughly dry, and the atmosphere 
right for working wax, give me the Parker 
by all odds. 

For cutting foundation I use something 
like a miter bot with a carriage that slides 
so that it may be cut any width desired, and 
the spatula above described is used for the 
purpose, often cutting 32 sheets at a time. 

_For putting up frames I use a form very 
Similar to one described in GLEANINGS a 
short time ago; and while some may think 
such an arrangement quite unnecessary I 
like it very much, as every frame is true, 
when nailed, as it’s possible to be, and will 
ang true in any properly constructed hive, 
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which is not always the case when otherwise 
made. Then, again, while in the form the 
brads are driven, from which hooks are made 
for wiring, with a pair of small round pliers, 
at points designated on the form, so that all 
are alike. The work is rapidly done, and 
the completed work presents the evidence of 
care and neatness that is pleasing to me. 

Horizontal wiring of frames is so unsatis- 
factory that I’ve never used it. The method 
I have adopted I’ve never seen described, 
but was given me by a very worthy farmer 
bee-keeper in Ohio, and to me it seems the 
best I know of. No more wire—if as much 
—is used as in horizontal wiring, and there 
is absolutely no sagging of the foundation. 
I think, if Dr. Miller were to try this method, 
he’d use no more wood splints. If 1 am per- 
mitted to attend the next meeting of the 
Chicago and Northwestern Association I shall 
be pleased to take a frame of comb built on 
foundation, thus wired, for exhibition. 

Nearly every person with 20 to 50 colonies 
of bees does more or less extracting. From 
my present experience I[’d have an extractor, 
even with not more than five colonies. I 
think the Cowan reversible is considered as 
good as any—if not the best. Mine is the 
two-basket machine, and serves my purpose 
well. For rendering the cappings and refuse 
comb into wax the solar wax-extractor works 
for nothing and boards itself. This pleases 
me very much, for it seems coming nearer to 
getting something for nothing than does any 
other legitimate business that I know of. 
There are many other appliances, such as 
frame boxes for use in examining colonies; 
swarming-boxes, of which I have three; 
drone-traps, ete., all of which are used in 
most if not all bee-yards, but which it seems 
unnecessary to describe in detail. 

Now, it may be said, ‘‘You have talked a 
good deal but said little.’’ I feel myself that 
this is true; but one must remember that this 
is an exhaustless subject, and one about 
which hardly any two agree; and in talking 
we are apt to skip along here and there, and, 
to some, seem to miss many important points. 
Before I close, however, I wish to say a word 
to beginners in bee-keeping. Do not buy 
complicated hives and other appliances; do 
not use different-sized hives, taking different 
sizes of frames, if you can avoid it; do not 
buy cheap material of any kind because it is 
low in price. Buy standard goods of the 
best quality for every thing needed in your 
work, and do what you do in the very best 
manner possible. This presupposes that you 
have subscribed for at least two of the best 
periodicals on bee-keeping, and that you are 
the owner of as many works on the subject 
by the best authors as you can afford. With 
such a beginning, if you like the work you 
will succeed whether you get rich or remain 
poor, for you will become an enthusiast and 
possibly a crank. Come to one of our con- 
ventions and listen. It will pay. 

In conclusion with much hesitation I wish 
to refer to one other matter (though it may 
seem far-fetched) as an appliance to further 
the interests of special bee-keeping, and which 
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is considered by some important; and that is, 
a statutory provision giving bee-keepers un- 
der certain conditions a monoply of prescrib- 
ed territory. I would not have referred to 
this subject had not my attention been call- 
ed to it by reading a recent article in GLEAN- 
INGS on the subject which we are now con- 
sidering. If we could. only secure such spe- 
cial privilege for the specialist, wouldn’t we 
have a bee-keepers’ Utopia for such as are 
fortunate enough to have control of the ter- 
ritory? How we could surround each village 
and city with members of a big trust that 
would have a ‘‘dead sure’’ thing on prices! 
We could even give pointers to Standard Oil. 
How we could enjoy nectar ‘‘fit for the gods 
to sip,’’ to the exclusion of the right of the 
farmer to supply his table, that his wife, his 
children, bes friends might taste the sweets 
extracted from the flowers produced by the 
sweat of his brow! With what Pecksniffian 
exultation we could rejoice and be glad that 
our neighbors were not permitted to indulge 
in the luxuries in which we, by our special 
privilege, were reveling! Surely this would 
discount all the other appliances for the 
bee-keepers’ use that I can think of. 

A government owning the soil can lease it 
for any legitimate purpose, even for bee- 
keeping, and no one should complain. An 
individual should have the right to lease his 
premises for any legitimate purpose, even 
for keeping bees, without being obliged to 
ask his neighbors’ permission. But in a 
country like ours, where the land is held in 
fee simple by the individual, who is guaran- 
teed all the right, title, interest, claim, or de- 
mand, in law or equity, and all the rents, is- 
sues, and profits thereof, I think it very im- 
probable that any law-making power, State 
or national, will ever grant a special privi- 
lege such as that mentioned above, for any 
business whatever. With all due respect for 
the opinions of others, let us dismiss this 
proposition as being too ridiculous to waste 
more time in discussing. 

Lake Geneva, Wis. 





SYSTEM. 


The General Lack of it Among Bee-keepers; 
Faulty Arrangement of Hives; Keep- 
ing Hive Records on Pieces 
of Section Stuff. 


BY LESLIE BURR. 


I left the ‘‘ Pearl of the Antilles”’ in Janu- 
ary, 1906, and since then have traversed this 
United States of ours from south to north 
and from east to west and back again. This 
time I wish to speak of the ‘‘faults’’ of bee- 
keepers and system, and the “lack of sys- 
tem.”’ 

Down on the island of Cuba there is a pret- 
ty good bunch of real bee-men. Most of 
them have knocked around the world for 
several years, and have picked up a lot of 
knowledge. The one great wonblo down 
there is, they get lazy. It is too much trou- 
ble to go over the apiaries as often as they 
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should during the summer months, and, as 
a result, the colonies are not as strong as 
they should be in the fall. Then during the 
honey-fiow it is easier to let the bees plug 
the breeding-combs full of honey than to 
keep them open, and the result is that, by 
the time the flow is over, the working force 
of most of the colonies has dwindled down 
to a corporal’s guard of bees. The real trou- 
ble there is not so much the working system 
as it is the human system. 

In California the trouble is on the other 
hand. There it is the working system. The 
first thing noticed by a man from the tropics 
is the lack of shade. The Californian seems 
to have a horror of natural shade; and as 
they also have some very hot weather they 
have to protect the hives to keep the combs 
from being melted by the sun. The most 
common kind of protection met with is a 
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HIVE RECORDS KEPT ON PIECES OF SECTIONS. 














stone-weighted double-cover combination 
that takes up as much time to take off and 
put on again as is necessary to work the col- 


ony. 

When it comes to arrangement of the hives 
in the apiaries, inconvenience is generally 
carried to the limit. The system generally 
practiced is to place the hives in squares 10 
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feet apart each way, the entrances all facing 
the one direction, with the result that the 
operator is always working in the flight of 
the bees. Few of the bee-keepers there seem 
to realize that, by placing the hives in double 
rows, back to back, it would be more con- 
venient, and they would not begin to anger 
the bees as much while working them. ‘lhe 
honey-houses also are generally of the incon- 
venient type. Very few of them are so that 
the wheelbarrow can be run into the extract- 
ing-room and unloaded. Most of the build- 
ings are so constructed that the supers of 
honey had to be carried in one at a time by 
hand or poked through a hole in the side of 
the building: 

But where the greatest lack of system is 
shown is in the working of the bees them- 
selves. The hit-and-miss method was much 
in evidence. Very few are the apiaries where 
the apiarist can walk with you down a row 
of hives and tell you the exact condition of 
each colony. But in this I do not know that 
California bee keepers are any further be- 
hind than those in other parts of the world. 
The general idea among bee-men is that, to 
keep records of the colonies, it must be done 
in a book; and for the benetit of those I will 
give some of the records as I keep them, 
which were kept on pieces of sections tackcd 
un the covers of the hives. 

For queenless colonies it is gencrally a 
good idea also to use stone signs. A small 
stone on the front of the cover means abso- 
lute queenlessness in the center cells; and 
at the back end, for a virgin queen. The 
stone makes such colonies easily found, and 
attended to when you do not care to work 
the entire apiary. 

Shreveport, La. 














MASSACHUSETTS AS A HONEY STATE; A FREE 
COURSE IN BEE CULTURE AT THE AGRI- 
CULTURAL COLLEGE 


Massachusetts is not what would be called 
a honey State, for, while its consumption of 
honey is “— large, its production of it is 
very scant. or should it be so; for, climate 
aside, Massachusetts ought to be as good as 
many of our Northern States, and certainly 
as good as Canada for the prudent bee-keep- 
er. That the State is doing something to 
arouse an interest in bee-keeping is demon- 
strated by the free course in ‘‘Bee Culture’’ 
which has just closed at the Massachusetts 
Agricultural College at Amherst. The course 
occupied two weeks; but of all the students 
only two were men, aside from such of the 
seniors of the college who attended the lec- 
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tures when there was nothing else todo. But 
the women were earnest in their attention, 
and no doubt the knowledge imparted will 
be exemplified in the future. 

The course included lectures on ‘‘ Honey 
Crops,’’ by Prof. Brooks; ‘‘ Practical Bee- 
keeping,”’ by Prof. Paige; ‘‘ Botany,”’ y 
Prof. Stone; ‘‘The Entomology of the Bee,”’ 
by Prof. Fernald; and ‘‘ Practical Demonstra- 
tion,’’ by Prof. Gates, of Clark University, 
Worcester. Dr. Phillips, of the Bureau of 
Apiculture at Washington, gave two lectures, 
one on ‘‘Queen-rearing’’ and the other on 
the ‘‘ Diseases of Bees. JAS. BAYLES. 

Lowell, Mass. 


A GAUGE FOR MEASURING THE SLOTS IN 
QUEEN-EXCLUDING ZINC. 

As the name implies, the above drawing 
represents a little tool to measure or com- 
pare one space with another, such as the 
slots in queen-excluding zinc. This tool is 
not used very often; but when we do want 
it, it is very convenient to have. It does not 
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give dimensions to the thousandth of an 
inch, for this would require expensive tools, . 
but it is very accurate in comparing. A 
piece of galvanized iron is better for this 
purpose than tin. On account of the bright 
giistening surface of the latter it does not 
show marks and figures as plainly as the 
former. G. é GREINER. 
La Salle, N. Y. 


[We use something similar for measuring 
our zinc; in fact, we have used it ever since 
we made perforated zinc.—ED.] 


DRONE COMB IN SUPERS; SIZE OF EXTRCT- 
ING-COMBS; HOW TO TELL PREPARA- 
TIONS FOR SWARMING FROM THOSE 
FOR SUPERSEDING. 


Please help me out with the following 
questions: 

1. What is the effect of clean drone comb 
in upper stories on the working and swarm- 
ing impulse? 

. I am _ using a nine-frame hive, combs 
10X12%. I find it too small for extracting. 
Would you advise me to enlarge to a 12-frame 
or adopt the Langstroth or some other 10 or 
12 frame for making my increase? This 
nine-frame hive is used almost entirely in 
this locality. 

3. Is there any way of telling preparations 
for swarming from preparations for super- 
seding? This nine-frame hive is not made 
as exact as it should be, and I am consider- 
ing changing to a factory-made hive at about 
twice the cost. G. H. Evans. 

Napanee, Canada, April 3. 


[1. The effect of drone combin the upper 
story is bad unless you use queen-excluders. 
2. In any event your brood-chamber is too 
small. It would be very safe for you to select 
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a 10 or 12 frame Langstroth. The hive you 
now use is awkward, and requires a special 
system of management. It is better to go 
with the crowd, and watch how they do. 

3. The swarming season is not the time 
bees do their supersedure. It is done most- 
ly later. Your country is all right for bees. 
Get a standard hive and be in line. — Ep.] 





A COVER FEEDER. 


The cut partly describes a feeder f have 
adopted. It is excellent for feeding at any 
time of the year, but particularly in cool 
weather, as it is always very close to the bees. 
Other feeders may be just as good after they 
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SMITH’S COVER FEEDER. 


are adjusted; but as long as the cover is used 
on a hive, this feeder is always adjusted. 
There is no heat lost by having to open the 
hive to add a story to accommodate a feed- 
er, or in of other way by which most feed- 
ers are used. 

To feed, it is simply necessary to open the 
little door on one side of the cover (the oth- 
er side of the cover is permanently yo 
and shove ina suitable dripping-pan of feed. 
A pan which nearly fills the danter will 
hold about 10 lbs. of feed. The crack shown 
in the lower wall of the cover allows the 
bees access to feed; and when the feeder is 
not in use the pan may be shoved a little 
further over, and the crack is closed. 

Palermo, Ont., Can. H. A. SMITH. 


[In cold weather the pan could be taken 
out and athin cushion substituted, thus mak- 
ing a warm cover. One objection to this is 
that such a cover would necessarily be rath- 
er expensive.—ED. | 


WHY THE BEES WERE FIGHTING. 


Last summer, and early in the fall, bees in 
this (Cass ee | fought among themselves 
a good deal. There was no robbing, yet 
they would be strung out a foot or two from 
the entrance of the hive, engaged in a rough- 
and-tumble sort of affair. There was plenty 
of nectar and flowers for them to work on. 
Now, what was the cause of all this perform- 
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ance? There was no noticeable harm done 
by the action of the bees, but I can not a. 
count for it. There are others in this localj. 
ty who would like an explanation of this 
subject as well as myself. 

H. W. Doerr. 


Beardstown, Ill. 

[In spite of what you say to the contrary, 
it seems clear to us that what you descrile 
was nothing more nor less than robbing. 
There —_ be plenty of flowers in blossom 
and still be robbing just the same, for nectar 
is not secreted under all conditions. 
times robbing will be very bad with acres 
and acres of white clover in full bloom. That 
condition existed early this summer in many 
parts of the United States.—Eb. ] 


Some- 


QUEEN-CELLS BUILT WITHOUT BROOD. 
I have one hive of bees with no queen or 
brood, yet the bees built five queen-cells and 
— them. Please advise in this matter, 
illips, Wis., June 3. JOSEPH BAvER. 


[You probably have laying workers in the 
hive. Bees under such conditions will often 
try to build cells over drone larvx. Cutout 
all these ‘‘bogus’’ cells and give thema 
couple of good ones.—ED. } 





SUPER SPRINGS ATTACHED TO 
LOWER. 


While looking over GLEANINGS for 1951 
read an article about: super-springs in the 
Jan. ist issue. I have springs for my frames 
that are made of old clock-springs, 1 inch wide 
by 8} long. They are fastened to the dummy 
or division-board as per cut. This is for 
closed-end frames. The ends of the springs 
slide down the end-bars. 


THE FOL- 














By having the springs fast to the board the 
bee-keeper is sure of putting them back, and 
he can put in board and springs together 
quicker than when they are not attached. | 
have used these springs for three years, and 
they are far wheed of any other device I have 
ever tried. H. MANSPERGER. 

Lewistown, Mo., Feb. 4. 





TWO QUEENS IN A HIVE. 


I believe I have solved the two-queens-it- 
a-hive trick. I have had them loose together 
for two weeks in an eight-frame hive, and 
they were both as lively as_ crickets 
morning. J. K. WILSON. 

Lancaster, O., June 4. 


[When the robbing season comes on, pleas 
report what you find.—Eb. ] 
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Dearly beloved, avenge pot yourselves, but rather 
give place unto wrath; for it is written, Vengeance is 
mine, I will repay, saith the Lord.—ROMANS 12: 19. 


On page 914, July 1, I expressed my belief 
that the terrible calamity that overtook San 
Francisco last year was a part of God’s plan 
to teach us some useful lessons; and, dear 
friends, God is constantly striving to teach 
us useful lessons every day of our lives. 
When we are dull, or, worse still, contrary 
and disobedient, we are sooner or later pun- 
ished for this stupidity, stiffmeckedness, and 
disobedience. As in olden times, when we 
continually persist in breaking God’s holy 
law the punishment finally comes with a ter- 
rible jolt, and a jolt that usually brings peo- 
ple to their senses. The earthquake was one 
of these jolts. The whole wide world looks 
on and reads the lesson God would teach us. 

Recognizing what I have been trying to 
tell, apparently, they shut down the saloons 
in San Francisco for a few months; but the 
brewers, with their reckless disregard of con- 
sequences and contempt for every thing sa- 
cred and holy, brought such pressure to bear 

again; and 
rancisco, but 


that the saloons were opened u 
to the shame, not only of San 
to the whole of the United States as well, 


they are still running wide open, or at least 
to a great extent wide open. 

When the State of Georgia just recently 
arose in her might, and with a mighty voice 
broke loose from the thralldom of the liquor- 
traffic, people looked on and wondered. Why 
did Georgia push ahead and outstrip every 
other State in the Union in her zeal for tem- 
perance? The answer has come from many 
different directions. I thought of quoting 
some of the statements, but our space will not 
permit. The disgraceful affair in Atlanta a 
short time ago opened up the way. Perhaps 
it was one of the jolis I have been telling you 
about. It was God’s warning; and we are 
told on good authority that the terrible out- 
rages on women and little girls throughout 
that region had roused the people as they 
had never been roused before. This name- 
less crime was laid at the feet of the negroes; 
but it soon turned out that it was not so 
much the color of the skin of the demon in 
human shape as it was his mental condition; 
and the general conviction seemed to settle 
down on people that the saloons and the sa- 

on business were not only the prime cause 
of drunken negroes but of drunken parents 
and drunken men in every nation. To put 
it short, Georgia has banished the saloons be- 
cause her people have made a declaration of 
independence, saying that their women and 
little girls shall be protected in their liberty, 
and freedom to go about in the open air, and 
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to go at least a reasonable distance from their 
home unattended, no matter what it costs. * 

I told you in these Home papers some two 
or three years ago about a drunken colored 
man in our neighboring city of Akron, 20 
miles from here. This man carried a little 
girl out into the bushes, but was compelled 
to let her go on account of herscreams. He 
was well acquainted with the little child, and 
would have been her friend and defender 
had he not been crazed with liquor. Let me 
explain that Akron has a population of about 
60,000, and, as a matter of course, there is a 
hoodlum element there that thought lynching 
would be the right thing They would be 
‘‘right in the swim,’’ and up with the times 
by hanging this man up, or by burning him 
at the stake as they do in other places. The 
saloon-keepers of the city, over 100 in num- 
ber, entered heartily into the undertaking 
because they knew that at such a time they 
could sell an enormous amount of liquor. 
They were right about it; and when they got 
the crowd ‘gloriously drunk,”’ as they call- 
ed it, because this crazy mob was not per- 
mitted to get hold of that particular colored 
man somebody yelled out, ‘If they can not 

et that ‘nigger,’ give us ‘any nigger.’”’ 

he police were soon overpowered. The 
mob held the city in a state of terror for one 
whole night. They burned up the city hall, 
costing many thousands of dollars. hile it 
was burning, and the fire company was try 
ing to extinguish the flames, they cut the 
hose. It is true that the police did in time 
succeed in quelling the riot, and eventually 
something like forty of the ringleaders in the 
affair were punished by a term in the peni- 
tentiary. 

The above is a terrible indictment of the 
saloons, but we can rejoice in this case to 
know that the mob did not get its victim, and 
the law was finally permitted to take its 
course. One would naturally think that with 
the lynching, rors, = at the stake, and the 
terrible punishment by law when it has been 
permitted to take its course, not only every 
yon but even every man while he is 
drunk would remember that swift death 
would speedily follow by giving way to 
his low and depraved passions in this di- 
rection. I have been watching this thing 
ever since it started up, and I am inclined to 
think that every case of lynching we have 
makes the matter worse. The crimes cawsed 


* We are told in holy writ that God, at least some- 
times, “‘maketh the wrath of man to praise him.” 
Now, is it too much for our imagination to conceive 
that God has permitted drunken negroes. and other 
fiends in human shape, to assault our innocent little 
girls just because he finds that no lesson less terrible 
rouses us as a people to the fearful consequences of 
permitting these dens of iniquity to run wide open, 
not only every hour in the day and night, but all hours 
on Sunday? By the way,in several localities they 
are taking measures to banish tramps entirely; and 
our great railway companies have abundant reason 
for coming ahead with alacrity to help get rid of the 
tramp nuisance. I shall rejoice to see a law passed 
that will arrest every man who attempts to go from 
house to house, refusing continually the offers on al- 
most every hand nowadays to set him at work. The 
man who absolutely refuses to work should go to the 
workhouse. If he is entirely unable to work, send 
him to the infirmary. 
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by the saloon evil can never be corrected by 
saloon work or by mobs of crazy drunken 
men. In fact, I am led to believe that the 
memory of such crazy work stirs up a frenzy 
in the mind of a drunken man, especially an 
ignorant one, so that he will go and do the 
very thing he has heard of. You have all 
heard of the mother who, when she went 
away from home, warned her children to be 
very sure not to poke peas into their ears. 
When she returned home, every last child 
had poked a pea into one or both ears, and 
a doctor had to besummoned. A wiser plan 
for that mother would evidently have been 
to p= all the peas out of the children’s reach 
and say nothing. 

Well, this mob law and lynching, especial- 
ly where the lynching is done by men crazed 
with drink, has quite an opposite effect from 
the punishment inflicted by law, where the 
criminal has a comparatively slow, deliber- 
ate, and impartial trial. Punishment by law 
does not seem to have the craze and conta- 

ion about it that the lynching business does. 
nless we respect and reverence the laws of 
our land, our land is doomed. 

Well, friends, our own quiet, orderly, God- 
fearing locality in Northern Ohio is just hav- 
ing a jolt or two along the line about which 
I have been talking. I wish to confess to 
you, however, before making the followin 
extract from the Cleveland Leader, that 
hesitated a good while before doing so; but 
I reasoned that not only the mothers but the 
little “cee need to be cautioned; in fact, they 
must be cautioned as well as watched. Now 
read the following: 


GREENVILLE, PA., AUGUST 18.—ASSAILANT OF MISS 
WHITEHEAD REPORTED STRUNG UP AT WAYNE, O. 
BY PossE. 


The entire section between Buffalo, Newcastle, Pa., 
and this city has been aroused since 7 o’clock yester- 
day morning over one of the most brutal crimes ever 
committed .in this part of the country. 

At midnight a posse of fifty farmers. intent upon 
lynching. was closing in on the Ben Jones swamp, 

‘near Wick, O., twenty-eight miles north of Warren. 

They believe they have surrounded the tramp who 
outraged fourteen-year-old Alma Whitehead, of Tur- 
nersville. Pa.. Saturday night and Sunday morning, 
keeping her tied hand and foot to a tree in the woods 
all night. 

The posse has traced the man to the swamp by 
means of Warren bloodhounds. Every man is armed 
heavily with a shotgun. Although Sheriff Williams, 
of Meadville, Pa., and Chief of Police Frank Flowers, 
of Warren, are with the posse, it is believed that noth- 
a avert a lynching should the criminal be cap- 

ured. 

The crime of which the little Whitehead girl was 
the victim was undoubtedly premeditated. She is the 
daughter of Rev. J.M. Whitehead, of Turnersville, head 
of the most respected and looked-up-to family in the 
town. She is extremely pretty, with a dark complex- 
ion, and known for her beauty through the entire 
countryside. She is one of the most popular girls of 
her school. 

Saturday afternoon Alma was playing with girl 
friends. They noticed a heavy, thick-set tramp, with 
sandy, bushy hair and mustache, one eye gone, watch- 
ing her. She thought nothing of the affair at the 
time, however. 

Shortly before 7 o'clock Saturday evening her moth- 
er sent her to the home of a neighbor for some butter. 
That was the last seen of her until 7 o’clock yesterday 
morning, when she came running into her home and 
fell sobbing and fainting on the fioor in front of her 
distracted mother, telling her story, mingled with 
tears of shame. 

Shortly after she had left the house, she told her 
mother, the tramp met her. She tried to run away, 
but he seized her before she could escape. He carried 
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a big coat which he threw over her head until it near- 
ly smothered her. Running swiftly out of the town 
in the evening dusk. he carried her to the woods near 
the house. There he bound her hand and foot toa 


tree. 

All night long the tramp kept herin the woods. At 
7 o’clock yesterday morning, when she had become so 
weak that she could scarcely stand, he released her, 
telling her to go home, but threatening to kill her 
should she ever breathe a word of what had taken 
place in the woods. He then ran away, leaving her 
limp on the ground. 

After a few minutes her courage returned, and with 
it a little of her strength. She staggered to her feet, 
and started for home. 

In the Leader for August 20, one day la- 
ter, we have the sequel as follows: 

MEADVILLE, Pa., August 19.—Cringing and quaking 
in momentary expectation of being torn from the 
hands of a deputy sheriff by the crowd which formed 
a gantlet from the jail to Magistrate Powers’ office 
late to-day, Henry W. Wagner, the assailant of Alma 
Whitehead, improved the first opportunity to plead 
guilty, anxious to get back to the security of the jail. 

He admits everything, offering in palliation, ‘I don't 
know why I did it.”’ 

Wagner is a German, twenty-seven years old. He 
is a typical tramp in dress and general appearance. 
He says he recently worked in a foundry at Lorain O 

The maximum penalty for his crime is $1000 fine and 
fifteen years’ imprisonment. The report from Tur- 
nersville is that Miss Whitehead will recover. 


Now, friends, this is not all of it. Onlya 
few days before this, and not much more 
than a dozen miles from where I sit dictat- 
ing, a young woman who was employed in 
Akron got off an electric car and proceeded 
to make a short cut to her home in a path 
— the woods. As soon as she was out 
of sight of everybody a tramp grabbed her, 
and in the terrible struggle that ensued he 
tore nearly all the clothing from her body. 
After pounding her into insensibility he tied 
her hands and feet to four stakes which he 
had previously driven into the ground for 
that purpose; and then, we that 
her torn clothing might lead people to follow 
him, he went back and gathered the bits up. 
While he was absent she revived and work- 
ed herself loose by pulling a stake from the 
ground, and then ran to some neighbors and 

ave the alarm. An officer of the law was 
informed, but he stupidly neglected to rouse 
the neighborhood until sufficient time had 
elapsed to enable the fellow to jump on to:a 
freight-train and get away. 

These two events have occurred right here, 
near my home, in a thickly settled commu- 
nity. Now, then, what does it mean? and 
why has God seen fit to permit such terrible 
outrages to go unpunished — outrages against 
helpless women and children? The fourteen- 
year-old girl was a minister’s daughter, ed- 
ucated and refined—one of God’s jewels. 
You may remember that, in a recent Sunday- 
school lesson, they tried again and again to 
teach Pharaoh to have some respect for God’s 
chosen flock of people, and to permit them 
to depart. by themselves that they might be 
a nation after God’s chosen plan. When al! 
else failed, and Pharaoh continued to harden 
his heart, the first-born in Egypt was strick- 
en down. The blow fell on comparatively 
innocent children. 

We sometimes ask the question, ‘‘ Why has 
God permitted such demons in human form 
to prowl about the country, seeking to lay 
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their filthy hands on our bright, pure, harm- 
Jess, innocent little girls?’’ Well, the opin- 
jon of your old friend A. I. R. is that G 
has not permitted such men to roam at large. 
It is men in office who do it. It is you and 
I who have failed to raise our voices and 
make a protest against open saloons in our 
land, or, worse still, our immediate neigh- 
borhood.* We have not waked up as Georgia 
did. From the accounts in the papers it 
would seem that women and children did 
more rejoicing when the breweries and 
whisky-shops were banished from that State 
than the voters themselves. 

Here is another clipping from that same 
Cleveland Leader; but I am ashamed to be 
obliged to note that neither the editor nor 
any one else saw fit to make any footnote 
against the publication of such a statement. 
Read it and see what you think of it: 


RECORDS OF ARMY PLEA FOR CANTEEN; JUDGE AD- 
VOCATE’S REPORT ARGUES ABOLITION A MISTAKE. 


WASHINGTON, August 18.—The annual report of 
General Porter, acting Judge Advocate General of the 
Army, presents a strong plea for the restoration of 
~ army canteen, and backs up its conclusions with 

gures. 

The report dwells upon the evil results following 
the passage of the anti-canteen act, which, it is 
said, undoubtedly has caused the location near mili- 
tary reservations of resorts for the sale of intoxicat- 
ing liquor which pander to the appetites and passion 
of those enlisted men who, largely by reason of the 
prohibition in question, frequent the same. These 
resorts are beyond the control of the military author- 
ities, and their presence is highly detrimental to mil- 
itary discipline. If the men were permitted, as under 
the canteen system, to procure a reasonable amount 
of drinks in barracks and under the supervision of 
their officers, the effect undoubtedly would be condu- 
cive to military discipline and reduce the number of 
court-martial trials for offense due to drunkenness. 


I shall have to confess, friends, that I do 
not know any thing about General Porter 
who is quoted; but even if he is acting Judge 
Advocate General of the Army, there is some- 
thing queer about this man. This whole 
thing is gotten out by the brewers, because 
they are grabbing at the last straw to save— 
I was going to say themselves, but I mean 
their business, from destruction. The de- 
struction comes the other way. When these 
things are sifted down we find every time 
that it comes from some intemperate official. 

Let me quote again: ‘‘These results are 
beyond the control of the military authori- 
ties.’ What does it mean in this United 


* Since clipping the above from the Leader I discov- 
er the Plaindealer of the same date contains substan- 
tially the same thing as that of the Leader; but they 
give the following additional, in quotation-marks, in- 
dicating that they got it from another source. 

If legislation prohibiting saloons within one and 
one-eighth miles of a military post were followed in 
all States the effect would undoubtedly be conducive 
to military discipline, and reduce the number of court- 
martial trials for offenses due to drunkenness.”’ 


t When the Anti-saloon League of Ohio was first 
Started it was my privilege to contribute the first $500 
through Mr. Metcalf, of Elyria, who gave a like sum. 
Brother Metcalf explained to me that the reason of 
his opposition to the open saloon was a lot of picture 
cards he took out of his pocketbook, spreading them 
out. They were obscene pictures calculated with 
hellish ingenuity to inflame the passions of youth or 
those already inflamed by drink. He said he had him- 
self gone into saloons and picked these cards up from 
of the counters in various cities; and he said that that 
alone was a sufficient reason for his fighthing the sa- 
loon as long as God gave him breath. 
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States of America to have a great general 
make such a statement? Are they unable 
to Fer eie the establishment of low dives, 
and gambling and drinking places, close by 
where our armies are located?}, What a con- 
fession! While I have the other two clip- 
pings in hand, here is still another one that 
was just handed me, clipped from the Balti- 
more News of Aug. 16; but I have space to 
quote only the head-line: 

‘* All North Carolina may soon be ‘dry. 

May God be praised for such things that 
are coming now thick and fast; and may we 
each and all rejoice that it is our privilege 
here in the United States to hasten the day 
when the open saloon shall be no more. 


,99 








MY DUCK STORY. 


Yes, friends, and it isa good one too. It 
is goin to be a five-pointed story, and each 
point, I think, is something not only of val- 
ue but not generallyknown. The first point 
I got from a neighbor, Mr. Philip Bolei, who 
lives two miles out of town. Last winter he 
had four ducks, mostly Pekins, but with a 
dash of Indian Runner blood. A bee-keep- 
er who was here for supplies sold him a 
Pekin drake for $1.50. He began in Febru- 
ary setting the duck’s eggs under a hen; and 
last evening Mrs. Root and I went over to 
see his family of ducks, all from the four he 
wintered over. He has raised over 200, big 
and little. Those hatched in February sold 
for 60 cents each; and a brighter, happier 
family of ducks I never saw. The above 
(from fowr ducks to 200 in one summer and 
the summer not nearly over—only August 
10th) is point No. 1. 

Point No. 2 comes in here. He proposes 
to sell all but four of his best before winter 
comes, so he has no expense of wintering a 
large flock. Of course, he has to winter 
enough of the common fowls so as to have 
sitting hens for business in the spring. He 
owns two incubators; but either they are not 
first-class or else he has not got the ‘‘hang’”’ 
of them. He says that a =_ art of the 
time 12 eggs under a hen brought forth 12 
ducks. Now, with this way of managing he 
is at no expense for buildings, such as chick- 
en-coops, fixtures, or any thing of the sort. 
His ducks have the range of the farm, and 
are out of doors, when it gets to be warm 
weather, day and night—mo expense for 
buildings, structures, nor appliances—that is 
the second point. 

I caught on to my third point a few days 
ago when I went over to =~? visit to Mr. 

ernon Burt, the champion bee-keeper, not 


ony, of Medina Co., but I might almost say 
hio 


of . Well, friends, Mr. Burt’s mother 
is in the duck business, and I was alive with 
astonishment and enthusiasm when she in- 
formed me that her young ducks, just hatch- 
ed, did not have any mother nor any brooder, 
and did not need any. I remonstrated. 

‘‘Why, Mrs. Burt, these baby ducklings 
certainly need a mother till they get old 
enough to eat—say 48 hours.’’ 
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‘*Mr. Root, my ducklings are always old 

enough to eat. 1 never saw a duck that 

would not eat if it had a chance. They will 


eat, and take care of themselves almost as 
* soon as they are out of the shell—that is, in 


~ decent kind of summer weather.”’ 

saw them when only a few hours old at 
their home, contented, without any mother 
or brooder. Of course, they had a nice warm 
little box just right for the number of ducks 
to get into at night. Well, Mr. Bolei said 
the same thing. e soon found that, instead 
of the ducks following the hen, the hen would 
just follow the ducks; and so they took the 
hen away from them, and the ducks got along 
all right, and the hen soon commenced lay- 
ing again. 

Now, if I did not see this thing going on, 
at two different ‘‘duck-farms,’’ | should be 
— No mother or brooder is point 

o. 3. 

I suppose there needs to be, of course, a 
sufficient number of ducks— say a dozen or 
more—together to keep up the animal heat 
during very cool nights. Of course, you will 
have to protect them from rats and other 
enemies; but any up-to-date farmer ought to 
be ashamed of having rats on his premises. 

I do not believe anybody ever saw health- 
ier ducks. In fattening his ducks for mar- 
ket Mr. Bolei gives them all they will eat; 
and he has a novel scheme for giving them 
corn without the chickens — able to get 
it. A tight box that will hold water, say 
four or five inches deep, contains their corn. 
The ducks can, of course, reach down in the 
water and get the soaked corn, which is just 
to their taste. Thechickens can see thecorn, 
but they can not stand the water. This is 
point No. 4.* 

Now, point No. 5 J have not quite worked 
out; but it does work out over in China, and 
the Chinese are ahead of us in at least one 
industry—the duck business. The following 
letters explain themselves: 


Mr. A, I. Root:—As you are interested in ducks and 
incubators I send you a letter received from my cousin 
in China, describing their method of hatching ducks. 

Ellwood City, Pa. J. A. EVANS. 


DUCKS AND DUCK INCUBATORS IN CHINA. 
The duck-hatching establishments here turn the lit- 


*The above method of having corn or other grain 
right before the ducks, where they can get it when- 
ever they want it, and yet have it secure from other 
prowlers, even rats and mice, is of more moment than 
you may think at first. I am now feeding my six In- 
dian Runner ducks in this way; and I can put corn 
enough in their water-tank to last them a week, and 
it is securely locked up from any other vermin that I 
know of. We often hear about automatic feeders for 
poultry; but can you imagine any thing more automat- 
ic than this? The corn keeps perfectly good and 
sweet for possibly a week or more for ducks, and it 
seems to be just to their notion. You may remember 
that, last winter, I wrote about my Leghorn chickens 
just beginning to fiy, and I called them my “ Florida 
fiying-machines;’’ but my Indian Runner ducks are 
now just about ten weeks old, and they are operating 
with their new-found wings every day, especially 
toward evening; and I do not know but I find about as 
much enjoyment in seeing them learn to fly as I shall 
have, if I live long enough, in seeing people learn to fly. 
May be, through a kind Providence, I may have an 
opportunity to do a little flying myself. May God be 
praised for the unexplored opportunities that still 
= up right before us in so many different direc- 
tions. 
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tle chaps out by the thousand during the season. The 
process of artificial incubators is so old that the duck 
has long since lost the nesting instinct. The eggs are 
put into bushel baskets which are placed on a revoly. 
ing platform in a small oven with a fireplace at one 
side. After two weeks the eggs are transferred to 
larger beds and well covered with pads. The only 
theremometer us‘d is the eye. The eggs are touched 
to the eyelid to know whether they are warm enough, 
After the third day all eggs are candled, and the nop. 
fertile ones put on the market. 
Yii-yiuo, China, Jan. 25. 


Now, friends, do you catch on to point No, 
5? I told you about seeing ducks, after they 
were hatched, getting along right in summer 
weather without any mother or _ brooder, 
Well, these friends of ours, the Chinamen, 
have gone further if I am correct. They 
have discovered that the animal heat from 
strong fertile eggs, a sufficientnumber of them, 
will hatch out ducks in a warm climate, with- 
out any artificial heat in the way of mother or 
incubator. The friend in China who writes 
the letter does not give us the full particulars; 
but my impression is that the duck eggs, 
after the second week, are so well insulated 
in beds with ‘ pads,’’ as he expresses it, that 
they hold the animal heat until hatching 
time. The principle must be the same as 
that of the fireless stove for cooking, that is 
now making such advances. We have one 
already installed in our home, and I expect 
to tell you more about these later. It was 
purchased of the Caloric Fireless Cook-stove 
Co., Grand Rapids, Mich. Now can any of 
our readers tell us more about the way they 
hatch ducks in China without any artificial 
heat after the fifteenth or twentieth day’ 


J. E. SHOEMAKER, 








YELLOW SWEET CLOVER, AND ITS WONDER: 
FUL PROPERTIES AS A NITROGEN-GATH- 
ERER FROM THE AIR. 


We clip the following from a late issue of 
the Scientific American. Of course they do 
not call it sweet clover; but a reference to 
page 1036 of this journal settles the question. 


The possibilities of certain grasses being utilized for 
the purpose of fertilizing, and thereby reclaiming for 
cultivation, waste stretches such as sand dunes, has 
been strikingly demonstrated upon King Island, which 
is situated between the coasts of Tasmania and the 
Australian mainland. This island has always been 
an arid waste of sand and other non-arable soil. Some 
few years ago, however. a vessel was wrecked off the 
island, and, when broken up under the force of the 
waves, a number of the sailors’ mattresses, which 
were stuffed with the yellow-flowered clover, a kind 
of grass, were washed ashore. A certain quantity of 
seed was contained among the stuffing, and in due 
course these took root. and, owing to their prolific 
growth, in the space of a few years covered the sandy 
stretches with rich verdure. It is a long-establisbed 
fact that clover and other leguminous plants have the 
peculiar capacity of fertilizing a waste soil, owidg 
principally to the action of bacteria, thereby enabling 
the plants to draw nitrogen directly from the atmos- 
phere. In the case of King Island, owing to the prop 
erties of this yellow-flowered clover, what was pre 
viously a waste stretch of sand is now one of the rich- 
est grazing districts in the Australian continent. The 
growth of the plant completely changes the character 
and color of the soil from a dirty white to a rich dark 
brown or black loamy nature. 


When I get back to Florida again during 
the coming winter I am going to try very 
hard to get yellow sweet clover to flourish 
in some of the sandy waste places in that 
region. 
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IN THE HEART OF MICHIGAN 








Did you know that within one hundred miles of me are over three- 
fourths of the bee-keepers of Michigan? Are you one of them? If 
: Py will find it to your advantage to write for my new catalog. 


ull line of Root’s Goods at Root’s 


'actory Prices. Hilton’s double- 


walled hives are used more than any other in my State. It has stood 


the test of thirty years. 


, I ship goods promptly. 


Wholesale or retail. . Cash or exchange for beeswax at all times. 





George E. Hilton 


Fremont, Michigan 


























NWOW’ is the Time to Order Your 


BEE-SUPPLIES 


AND SAVE MONEY 


15, will cost you only one cent for a postal card to get our delivered prices on Dovetailed 
Hives, Sections, Segtion<nolders, Separators, Brood-frames, Foundation, 


Smokers, Extractors, Sh 


pping-cases, etc. It may mean a saving to you of many dollars. 


It is the natural advantage we have over others that enables us to make you the Best Price. There are 
no better goods than ours, and we GUARANTEE SATISFACTION or REFUND your MONEY. 


We MANUFACTURE and keep in stock all standard Bee-goods, and can ship promptly. 


MINNESOTA BEE-KEEPERS’SUPPLY COMPANY 


NICOLLET ISLAND, No. 20. (JOHNDOLL & SON,Props.) MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 

















BINGHAM BEE-SMOKER 
AND KNIFE. 


NGHA What catalogs say : 

eine me The A. I. Root Co., Medina, 

SELP CLEANING —_ Pe cone fits somite 
the cap so the liquid creosote 

BEE SMOKER * runs down inside of the 
smoker.” 

Chas. Dadant & Son, Hamil- 
ton, Ill.: ‘ This is the smok- 
er we recommend above all 
others, and it has given uni- 
versal satisfaction.’’ 

G.B.Lewis Co.,Watertown, 
Wis.: “ We have sold these 
fora good many years, and 
never a complaint. They in- 
clude all improvements.” 

Marshfield Mfg. Co., Marsh- 
field, Wis.: “ The original 
direct-draft Bingham Smok- 
er is the best smoker made.”’ 


The Bingham Smokers and Honey-knives have 
been the standard in America and every European 
country 29 yrs. There is no smoker so old, so new,so 
perfect. Accept thanks for 30 yrs. liberal patronage. 


BINGHAM SMOKERS. |Sizeof| Price of | Post- 
Name. barrel.; 1 3 age. 








Smoke Engine 4-inch $3 25 
Doctor. 3% 85} 2 25 
Conqueror. 3 75) 1 

Large 65) 1 25 
Little Wonder. 2 f 15 


1 
Three larger sizes in heavy copper at 50c ea. extra. 

















Bingham Uncapping-knife, 70c; postage 10c. 
T. F. BINGHAM, FARWELL, MICH. 








TO THE 


BEE - KEEPERS 


OF CANADA. 


E are pleased to say that we are able to 

offer, in Canada, goods manufactured by 

The A. I. Root Co. While we do not offer 

every thing listed in their catalog, we have se- 

lected such articles as we believe will best meet 
the wants of the Canadian bee-keepers. 

The heavy duty and freight charges we have 
to pay make it impossible for us to sell in Can- 
ada at Root’s prices. We have, however, made 
prices as low as possible, and in no case do we 
charge nearly as much extra as the amount of 
freight and duty we ourselves have to pay on 
the goods. 

We would ask you, when comparing our prices 
with those of other dealers, to take into consid- 
eration the QUALITY. If you do so we feel 
satisfied that you will place your order with us. 
The splendid quality of the material sent out 
by The A. I. t Co. has given *‘ Root’s Goods ”’ 
a world-wide reputation. Remember, ‘ The best 
is cheapest.”’ 


E. GRAINGER & COMPANY, 


Deer Park, 
Toronto, Ontario, Canada. 


CANADIAN AGENTS FOR 
THE A I, ROOT CO., MEDINA, OHIO, U. 8. A. 
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ADVANCE BEE-VEIL (postpaid) 50c 


Made of imported French tulle veiling, cotton with silk face, and cord 
arrangement, which permits the wearer to handle bees in shirt sleeves, 
with no chance of bees crawling up and under veil. With a hat of fair- 
size brim you are as cool and comfortable, movements as free and unre. 
stricted, and as secure from stings, as if you were at the sea-shore. No 
wire screen dancing around and wearing the hide off the end of your nose, 
and the cord arrangement does away with the hot, stuffy, uncomfortable 
feeling of other veils. Bee-stingers are extra long in August; get our 
veil by return mail and be comfortable. 

Here is what the general manager of the National Bee-keepers’ Asso- 
ciation has to say about the Advancé Bee-Veil. 


A. G. WOODMAN Co. Platteville, Wis., April 7, 1906. 

. Enclosed find 50 cents for one of your veils. WN. E. FRANCE. Qe 
A. G. WooDMAN Co. Platteville, Wis., April 14, 1906. Roe 
Bee-veil just received and is as advertised, the best on the 
market. Find enclosure for ten more veils. N. E. FRANCE. { 


A. G. WoopMAN Co. Platteville, Wis., June 10, 1907. 
Please send me two more of your bee-veils. I have tried 
all kinds and yours are best of all. N. E. FRANCE. 


A. G. WOODMAN COMPANY, GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 











JOBBERS FOR Northeastern and New England 


Central Pennsylvania BEE-KEEPERS 


— 





Order goods now. Don’t delay. Have 


9 them ready when you need them. We 
keep a full line in stock at Medina 
prices. Save both time and freight 

@ by ordering of us. Beeswax wanted. 


Bees and queens furnished in season. 


TRY THE DANZ. ‘ 
COMB-HONEY HIVE J. B. Mason, Mechanic Falls, Maine 


MANAGER OF THE A. I. ROOT CO.’S N. E. AGENCY 




















The Danzenbaker hivesI got last season 
have given splendid satisfaction; in fact, I 


issclion atiempicd in Mauitoberaad wre | || | BEES and SUPPLIES 
date they have come through in splendid = FROM = 


shape. I think the hive did it. 
Yours truly, LAURENCE C. CLARKE. 


~~~ || NEW YORK CITY. 


Send for catalog. Best ship- 
ping facilities in the State. For fourteen years we have been furnishing every 
thing the Eastern bee-keeper needs. - Our office and 
warerooms are at the same old stand—105 Park Place, 


Frank W. Prothero ||| Sn Stun en 
Dubois, Ss) -% Pennsylvania Apiaries, Glen Cove, L.I. I.J.STRINGHAM. 
































(SAVE EXPRESS! by order 

; —— ° ordering 

IF Sai ow sm SAVE FREIGHT! your ae 
— SAVE TIME! Boston 


ROOT’s GOODS AND PRICES H. H. JEPSON, 


EDMUND W. PEIRCE, 182FriendSt. Phone Haymarket 1489-1 
136 W., Main St. Zanesville, Ohio. ae 




















QUEENS THAT IT PAYS TO BUY. | ITALIAN QUEENS! 


Try one of my famous $100 red-clover breeder’s daugh- 
ters. Also golden queenssame price. After May Ist— Golden and three-band stock; fine queens and fine 
Untested, 50c, 13 for $6; select, untested, 75c, 13 for $9; | honey-gatherers. Untested, 50 cts. each; six, $2.75. 
tested, $1.00. ‘Nuclei, $1.00 per frame, without queen. | Safe arrival and satisfaction. 

. A. ROSS, 1709 Upper 2d St., EVANSVILLE, IND. | W. J. FOREHAND, FT. DEPOSIT, ALA. 
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Northwestern 
Bee-Keepers! 


We are headquarters for the ROOT 
supplies for the States of Montana, Min- 
nesota, the Dakotas, and Western Wis- 
consin. 

You can save freight by ordering 
from this branch. A complete line of 
bee-keepers’ supplies always in stock. 

Secure a catalog at once. 


BEES and QUEENS.—Your orders 
will be attended to. 














The A. I. Root Company 


H. G. ACKLIN, MANAGER 
1024 Mississippi Street, St. Paul, Minn. 





At St. Louis 
Ona > Line 


to all points in the South and 
Middle West. 














Send for our free illustrated catalog of 
9 
Root’s Bee-supplies 


We sell at factory prices. 
Send us a trial order. 


Beeswax Wanted. 


Blanke & Hauk Supply Co. 


DEPT. B, 
202-204 Market St., St. Louis, Mo. 
Manufacturers and Jobbers of Dairy, Creamery, 
Ice-cream, and Poultry Supplies. 














NOW READY 


to fill your orders for hives, supers, sections, and 
foundation of all grades, We now have a large 
stock of these goods on hand and can supply 
your wants for regular goods without delay. 

We are booking orders for BEES and Queens, 
and to assure early shipment you should send in 
your orders now. 

Price list free upon application. 


W.W. CARY & SON, Lyonsville, Mass. 








North Texas. . 
. . Bee-keepers 




















1884 1907 


New 64-page catalog for 
the New Year now ready 


FOR YOU 


Twenty-two successful years manu- 
facturing bee-supplies and raising 
Italian bees and queens. ... . 
ee. Root’s Goods in Stock. 


J. M. JenKins 


Wetumpka, : : Alabama 

















will find Dallas the best point 
from which to purchase sup- 

lies. We have a carload of 

OOT’S GOODS IN STOCK, 
and sell them at the Factory 
Prices. Don’t forget that we 
can furnish any thing in the 
way of Field or Garden Seeds, 
Plants, and Poultry Supplies. 
Our large illustrated catalog 
for 1907 free on application. 
Mention GLEANINGS when you 
write. aR ee a 10), dh on 


Texas Seed 


and : Floral : Company 
Dallas, : : : : : Texas 
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ITALIAN 


QUEENS 


AND NOTHING BUT ITALIANS 


A superior improved strain, Northern-bred, are 
hardy and vigorous; always come out strong in 
the spring. Our stock is well arr _— not 
necessary to say more here. :: 3s 


Send for circular and list of testimonials. 











Prices of Queens after July 1.| 1 6 12 
a $ 75 |$4 00 | $7 00 
EE CIMIBOING,. «0.500 0s ccccccccce 100/500; 900 
Select tested queens......... .. 150 | 8 00 | 15 00 
Gra ¥ 65455 de saekoheskeas'ee 8001500 





Young queens from our improved stock is the 
best security against poor seasons. Requeen now 
and have bursting strong colonies in the spring. 
We employ 500 swarms. Queens sent outside of 
United States or Canada, 25 cts. extra. 


QUEENS NOW READY ! 


SAFE ARRIVAL AND PURE MATING GUARANTEED. 








Address all orders to 


QUIRIN-THE-QUEEN-BREEDER 
a Bellevue, Ohio. s 


ROSE LAWN QUEENS 


ABHASIANS: In order to distinguish our superior 
Caucasians of the genuine imported Abhasian stock 
= ae the common dark Caucasian, we have termed 

em “ ABHASIANS.” These are the YELLOW 
CAUCASIAN S and possess all the valuable character- 
istics of the race in addition to their color, which 
commends them to the lover of bright color. 

Untested queens, $1.50; tested, $2.00. 

BANATS: The backward season renders it impos- 
sible to ship these before July. Choice untested 
queens from imported stock, at $2.00. 

ABHASIANS OR BANATS imported direct to cus- 
tomer, $6.00. 

Golden and red-clover Italians ready for shipment. 


ROSE LAWN APIARIES, College View, Neb. 


(Golden Italian Queens) 


Guaranteed—"* Nuff Ced.”’ Untested, 75 cts.; six, 

C0; dozen, $8.00. Select, 25 cts. extra. Tested, 
$1.25 up. Your order right back, if you say so, 
if order can not be filled in two or three days. 


J.B. CASE, PORT ORANGE, FLA. 
































R. DECEN & CO. 


NEW DURHAM, N. J. 
IMPORTERS OF QUEEN BEES. 


Banats from Hungary. 
“‘Echte Liineburger Heide Bienen” 
for late flow. Very prolific. From Hamburg queens 
are in charge of responsible parties who will care for 
them across the ocean, thus eliminating the danger 
of the mail-bag. Price $5.00 each. 








SErT. 1 


Caucasian and Long- 2 
Tongue Italian Queens. 


4903, 706 Queenc-breeder in 

Spice of Dept. of Agriculture 
shington, o. &. www 

Both Races. 1 6 

UNTESTED, $ 60 $3.85 $6.50 TESTED 

SELECT “ -75 4.00 7.50 SELECT TESTED, te 


Satisfaction Guaranteed. Descriptive Cir. free. 


anaemia LIE MARTIN, ———_ 
Birdcroft larae. oe Tenn. 











Queens from G5 Cents Up! 
Bred from Root’s Imported Italians. 
Write for prices, stating wants. . . 
Cc. M. Church, Arnold, Pa. 


MINNESOTA QUEENS 


Nothing Better. Try Them. 
Three-band and Golden Italians. 
We warrant our bees free from dis- 
ease of any kind, and guarantee 
safe arrival of all queens. We want 
your orders and will fill them 
promptly on and after June Ist, at 
75 cts. untested, and $1.25 for tested 
of either strain. A postal will bring 
you a circular. Send your orders to 


MENNIE & FENTON, 


Pine Island, . . Minnesota. 


Taylor’s Strain of Italians is the Best 


Long tongues and goldens are the best of honey- 
gatherers; 18 years a specialty, breeding for the best 
honey-gatherers. Untested, 75 cts. each, or $8.00 a 
dozen; tested, $1.00 each, or $10.00 a dozen; select test- 
ed, $1.50 each. Breeders, the very best. from $3.00 to 
$5.00 each. Carniolans same price as Italians. Try 
them. Wesell nucleiand full colonies. Bees in sepa- 
rate yards. Safe arrival guaranteed. Send all orders to 


J. W. TAYLOR & SON, Beeville, Bee Co.. Texas. 


Italian Queens 


Fine young prolific three and five 
banded Italian queens by return 
mail. Untested, only 60 cts., or $6.00 
a dozen; tested, 75 cts., or $8.00 a 
dozen; extra fine queen, $1.00. Di- 
rections for introducing go with 
every queen. 


J. L. FAJEN, ALMA, MO. 


S-BANDED ITALIAN BEES. 


The best all-round bees on earth. My stock is 
composed of selections from my own strain of 
3-banded Italians that were awarded diploma at 
the Pan-American Exposition, and The A. I. 
Root Co. clover stock. 

Tested queens, $1.50; select tested queens, $2.00; 
fair breeding queens, $3.00; extra select breeders, 
$5.00— ready to go promptly. Untested 1907 
queens, $1.00; select untested queens, $1.25—ready 
early in March. Yours for a prosperous 1907. 


W. O. VICTOR, 
Queen Specialist, HONDO, TEXAS. 
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z If there is a queen-breeder who can boast of better stock let him trot out 
W. E. L aws Says the proof. Testimonials enough to fill this book. Will give you only one. 
9 Mr. J.C. King, Washington, D.C.. writes, ‘‘For two years I have had one 


of your « 


ueens in my apiary. .Each season she has given me over 200 Ibs. comb honey; last season she actually 


oied while other colonies starved. I have over twenty strains in my three apiaries, but yours is the best.” 
Now is the time to get a fine breeding queen; stock up this fall and = your crop of honey the coming 


season. 
teed. 


Single queen, $1.00; 6 for $5.00. Extra select breeders, $5.00. 


afe arrival and satisfaction guaran- 
W. H. LAWS, Beeville, Bee Co. Texas. 





BREEDINC- 


QUEENS 


T THIS SEASON OF THE YEAR better 
A queens are bred than at any other. This 
is natural, as the conditions are most fa- 
vorable to a high organic development of the 
queen. For this reason this is the time of times 
to look around for a breeding-queen of high 
quality. By watching the performance of a 
queen now, we are in a good position to judge 
what she can do. Those who intend to get a 
new breeder for next season’s operation ought 
to bear this in mind and get in their order for 
what they will need in ample time. Even if 
they do not require the queen at once it would 
be safer and better in every way to order now 
what is needed. 

Spring compared with summer is a poor time 
to order select breeding-queens by mail for 
several reasons, and we advise parties desiring 
an extra-fine breeder to send their orders now. 
If desired we will retain the queen till next 
spring, sending it at the first favorable oppor- 
tunity. Wedesire to impress on our customers 
that it takes careful observation during the 
height of the breeding season to determine 
just what a queen is worth as a breeder for 
producing fancy stock. Prices are as follows: 


Breeding-queen 
Select Breeding-queen 
Extra-select Breeding-queen. . 
Special breeding-queens at $25.00 and up a mat- 
ter of correspondence. 


THE A.|. ROOT CO., MEDINA, O. 




















NONE BUT TSE BEST 


QUEENS 


are sent out by our firm; should any prove unsatisfac- 
tory, we promptly replace them. Try our strain of 
three-band Italians; they will not disappoint you. 
Tested ueens, $1 each; untested; 75 cts., $8 per doz. 


J. W. K. SHAW & CO., LOREAUVILLE, IBERIA PA., LA. 





Moore’s Long Tongue and Golden 


Fine se! ct untested vee, 61; 
6,9; 12 Tested, 81.50; 6, 68.” 
Breede:- 18.60. Safe arrival gar’d. 


W.H. RLS, - ORANGE, CAL. 


‘PORTE 








— f 





oat 





lans, 
r ans, and Banats (Hungarians). Larg- 


ck in America. Choice breeding- 
s by return mail. $4.00 each. 


K BENTON, WASHINGTON, D.C. 
(ae RE 








QUEENS of 


+ MOORE’S STRAIN OF ITALIANS 


Produce workers that fill the supers, and are not in- 
clined to swarm. They have won a world-wide repu- 
tation for honey-gathering, penne pgeationne, etc. 

Mr. W. Z. Hutch inson, editor of ee-keepers’ Re- 
view, Flint,Mich.,says: ‘As ws anany I have never seen 
them a They seem possessed of a steady, quiet 
determination that enables them to lay up surplus 
ahead of others. 
seen.”’ 

My queens are all bred from my best long-tongued 
three-banded red-clover stock (no other race bred in 
my apiaries), and the cells are built in strong colonies 
well supplied with young bees. 

PRICES: Untested queens, 75c each; six, $4; doz., 
$750. Select, untested, $1.00 each; six, $5; doz., $9.00 

Safe arrival and satisfaction guaranteed. 

Descriptive circular free. Address 


J. P. Moore, Queen-breeder, Rt. 1, Morgan, Ky. 


UEENS GOLDEN ALL OVER 
and THREE-BANDERS. 


Untested, 60 cts. each; 6 for $3.50; tested, 85 cts. 
each, 6 for $4.90. We can send queens by return 
mail. Our queens are extra finethis year. Make 
money-orders payable on West Fork, Arkansas. 


| DANIEL WURTH & GRANT, Pitkin, Ark. 


Yellow from Tip to Tip! 


My Adel bees and queens are very handsome. Ev- 
ery queen a breeder, and guaranteed to produce 
golden queens and beautiful bees; non-swarmers, 
very gentle, and hustlers ior honey. Each queen, 
$1.00. Catalog ready.. H. ALLEY, Wenham, Mass. 


Easier bees to handle I have never 




















Try the Robey strain of three-banded Italians that 
have become so ane all over the country as honey- 
gatherers. W. L. Coggshall and E. Alexander 
have both ae ‘their writ- 


inn 
ings to GLEAN INGS that in ex- 
tracting they always found 
better filled combs when 
they came to colonies con- 


taining the Robey «ueens. 
Many of the largest honey-producers of this and 
other countries use the Robey queens and pronounce 
their bees high-rollers for honey. Warranted queens, 
7% cts. each, $4.25 for six. Safe arrival and sat- 
isfaction guaranteed, or money refunded. 


L.H. Robey, Worthington,W.Va. 


Special Offer. 


For the next ni ety daysI will sell my choice Italian 
red-clover honey-queens at the following prices: un- 
tested, €ach 75 cts.; half doz., $4; tested, $1 each; six,$5. 
Every queen guaranteed to give entire satisfaction. 


Fred Leininger, Ft. Jennings, O. 


500 YOUNC RED-CLOVER 
AND CAUCASIAN QUEENS 
Ready now at 75 cts. each; tested, 81.00. 

G. ROUTZAHN BIGLERVILLE, PA. 
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TABCofBeeCulture 


- (and the X Y Z as well). 


T is only two years since we undertook to revise a new edition of our A BC, num- 
bering 15,000 copies; yet the general advance along all the lines of bee-keeping, and 
the demand for the A B C, have been so great that we have been compelled to go com- 
pletely over our work again and issue another edition, larger and better than the last. 








A COMPLETE REVISION. 


When we started on the work of revising the A B C book we had no intention of submitting it to 
any great changes, more particularly as we were in a hurry to get it out, as the old edition was nearly 
exhausted. But as the work of revision progressed, we found it necessary to make extensive alteragions 
and additions—so much so that the book itself will be considerably larger., To meet the demand for bet- 
ter illustrations we had to provide a higher and more expensive grade of paper. These two factors 
compelled us to raise the price of the new edition, for, as most bee-keepers are aware, the A B C is sold 
on a very small margin of profit. 


PRACTICALLY A NEW WORK ON BEES. 


In addition to our regular staff of Root experts we have been assisted by W. K. Morrison, who has 
entirely rewritten many of the articles having to do with the scientific side of bee-keeping, besides read- 
ing and editing much of the other work as it went along. Mr. Morrison has traveled over all sections 
of the United States, almost every island in the West Indies, a large portion of South America, :nd also 
in Mexico, Central America, and Europe, so that the new A BC will be world-wide in its application, 
and sectional ideas largely eliminated. While the new book is American in its make-up from start to 
finish, in no sense can it be termed local to this country, and we believe it will be found as useful toa 
bee-keeper in Mexico, Cuba, West Indies, Argentina, Brazil, Canada. Europe, South Africa, Australia, 
New Zealand, and other countries, as it has been found to the bee-keepers of the United States. 


VERY PRACTICAL. 

In Going this the practical side of bee-keeping has not heen slighted; on the contrary'we have kept 
the dollar and cents side of the bee-business constantly in view, for we recognize the fact that bee- 
keeping must be made to pay or it ceases to exist. 

LARCER THAN BEFORE. 

While the new edition is larger than its predecessors, it is in no sense padded with useless material; 
on the contrary much of the work is necessarily condensed after the manner of an encyclopedia. We 
recognize the fact that the average bee-keeper has not a superabundance of time on his hands, and we 
have tried to meet his views of the matter. : 


THE NEW PURE-FOOD LAW. 
In conformity with the changes now going on, new articles on sugar. honey, glucose, and nectar 
have been provided; also others on the law of bees, and foul-brood laws. These features alone are valu- 


able. 
HONEY-PLANTS. 
The question of honey-plants is very important in estimating the value of a locality for bees, and 
this has been carefully rewritten, in many cases, so that the beginner in most parts can get a fiir con- 





























ception of the value of his locality for bee-keeping. In every case the scientific name accompanies all 
common names of honey-plants, so that the information conveyed will be found useful in all parts of 
the world. 

QUEEN-BREEDINC. 


As the readers of GLEANINGS are fully aware. rapid strides are being made'all along the line in 
scientific queen-breeding, and the usual article on this subject has been recast to suit the times 


MAKING AND RENDERING WAX. 


As most of our readers know, improvements have been recently effected in this department. neces- 
sitating an entire change in this subject. Mr. H. H. Root has written this after much study an: many 


capetianes. POWER-DRIVEN EXTRACTORS. 


These have been dealt with under the subject of ‘‘ Extracted Honey.” so that the owner of han 


outfit, or the bee-keeper who desires to get one, will have the necessary information at his elb: ut all 
times. 2 
DISEASES OF BEES. 
So much has been learned about the inner workings and origin of bee-diseases that this is at itely 
new in this edition. While the article under this head is necessarily brief, it covers the wh sub- 


ject as it now stands. E. R. Root, the editor-in-chief, has gone to a great deal of.trouble to get  \is s0 
that the averagé bee-keeper can thoroughly understand it. . 


ILLUSTRATIONS. 
The A BC of Bee Culture has always been famous for its illustrations, which are calcul: °d to 
arouse the enthusiasm of the average bee-keeper, making him more determined than before to « .-el in 
his chosen pursuit or avocation. Price $1.50 postpaid; $1.25 by freight or express, not prepa For 


sale by all booksellers and supply dealers. s 


THE A. |. ROOT COMPANY, MEDINA, OF 0. 
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Classified Advertisements. 


Notices will be inserted in these classified columns 
at 2) cents line. Advertisements intended for this 
department should not exceed five lines, and you must 
say you want your advertisement in the classified 
columns or we will not be responsible for errors. 











Help Wanted. 











WANTED.—Six salesmen wanted to introduce our 
new State surveys. An absolute new idea and a 
splendid opportunity for energetic men 

RAND, MCNALLY & COMPANY, Chicago. Til. 








For Sale. 








PRINTING.—100 envelopes, 100 letterheads, 70 cents 
postpaid. Samples free. ; 
J. B, UNDERWOOD, Deerlick, Ky. 





For SALE.—New patent on bee-hive. For particu- 
lars write 4 
CHAS. SPIERLING, Dolton Station, Ill. 





For SALE.—20-light acetylene generator, first-class 
condition. G. A. WATT, Bellevue, Ohio. 





For SALE.—Opaline honey-jars, all kinds; send for 
price list. HAROLD E. SHORE, Germantown, Pa. 





For SALE. ake. get outfit. 
A. STEBBINS, Broad Creek, Va. 





For SALE.—If you want an illustrated and descrip- 

tive catalog of bee-keepers’ supplies for 1907 send your 

name and address to FRANK S. STEPHENS, 
(Root’s Goods.) Paden City. W. Va. 





For SALE.—Best Wisconsin sections, per 1000. $4.00; 
No. 2, $3.40; plain, 25 cts. less. Discounts on Danz. 
hives and other Root’s goods; also berry-boxes. It- 
alian bees for sale. H. S. DuBy. St. Anne, Ill. 





KopAkK and Camera users, send us your developing 
and finishing. Send for price list. A full line of Ko- 
daks, films, and all Photo Supplies. 

FuRNAS & MADDOX, 552 A, Louisville, Ky. 





For SALE —Homestead farm crops in their season, 
consisting of honey, grapes, pears. apples, etc. 
C. J. BALDRIDGE, Kendaia, Seneca County, N. Y. 


For SALE.—1000 Hoffman metal-spaced frames, 
brand-rew, $11.90; 10 Root qveen-mating nucleus hives, 
nailed and painted. HARRY C. KLAFFENBACH, 

Muscatine, Iowa. 





For SALE.—Beautiful long-haired Angora and Per- 
sian |:ittens, some white and other colors. Prices 
low. S:.amp for description. 

Mrs. J. F. SKEES, Marion, Ohio. 





For: SALE.—The following foundation-mills. Wish 
to di-pose of them atonce. Write for sample if inter- 
oy and fuller information will be given about any 
mil] 

Mi... No. 1—14-in., old-style high frame, in perfect or- 
der. ce $15.00. ; 

Mi No. 2—6-in., old-style high frame; has had a pin 
tun ‘.rough the rolls, otherwise is in good order; 

3.00 





M No.8 —12-in. new stvle. large rolls, used but very 
littl: in perfect order; price $25.00 
M No 4—12-in. blank rolls. used but little, in per- 
fect er; price $20.00. 
M: No. 5—6-in. mill. new style. in perfect order 
usec out little; price $12.00. 
W W Buss, Duarte. Cal. 
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Real Estate for Bee-Keepers. 








For SALE.—Furnished home and up-to-date apiary. 
Fine honey location. on trolley line; 00. 
D. R. KEYEs, Rt. 4, Montgomery, Ala. 





For SALE.—320 acres, stock, tools, and bees, at 
$16,00 per acre. Plenty of wood and running water; 
eight miles back from the Pacific coast. 

MRs. J. KAETS, Vista, San Diego Co., Cal. 


For SAL8.—Apiary of 125 colonies,in Central Wis- 
consin. Good location, some surplus every season. 
For further particulars address 

ERNEST EGGEMAN, Rt. 2, Neillsville, Wis. 








For SALt.—Bees, 250 colonies, 10-frame hives with 
fixtures: 4 yards; 22 acres land, 12 under fence, the rest 
timber; first-class buildings; part cash. balance time. 

Z.H ZENER, Bard, Ark. 





FOR SALE.—The oldest and best bee-supply business 
in the South. Two-story brick factory, fully equipped, 
two large apiaries, and a good trade in queens and 
bees. Reason for selling, approaching old age. and 
other interests. Full particulars by mail. Address 

BEE-SUPPLIES, Box 474, Montgomery, Ala. 





FoR SALE.—230 colonies of bees and 50 acres of land 
—an ideal mountain health home; first-class white 
and black sage honey range; young orchard; many 
varieties of berries; pure water; hot mine’ al springs 
near; % mile to telephone and postoffice. Price $2800; 
$1000 down, balance in 3 years at 6 per cent. 

J. E. GREEN, Matilija, Ventura Co., Cal. 





For SALE.—652 acres of choice land in the prairie- 
belt of east Mississippi, situated 12 miles east of Ma- 
con. Miss. Telephone and R. F. D.;.100 acres in young 
hard-wood timber; 400 acres in pasture; Bermuda, 
melilotus, lespedesa, white clover, and blue grass 
predominating; about half this land will grow alfalfa, 
which can be cut six or seven times each year. Also 
700 stands of Italian bees in three yards; my average 
for 15 years has been about $8.00 per stand—no disease, 
no failure in 15 years; 75 head-of high-grade Jersey 
cows; butter sells for 20 cts. in summer and 25 cts. in 
winter, and the demand has never been filled. Im- 
provements—7-room house, barn accommodating 52 
cows; barn for horses; 10 cabins, 406 acres fenced in 
four pastures, best of water in abundance. Fine and 
healthful climate. Write for further particulars. 

Gro. A. HUMMER, Pruirie Point, Miss. 








Bees and Queens. 








QUEENS—Red-clover strain; imported mothers, leath- 
ercolor, $1. A.W.YATES, 3 Chapman St., Hartford, Ct. 

For SALF.—Fine golden Italian queens by return 
mail. §0 cents. J. F’. MICHAEL, Winchester, Ind. 








For SALE.—Bees, 35 colonies in 10 frame L. hives. 
All in splendid condition. E. PHILLIPS, 
R. Route 5. Sp-ingfield, Mo. 
FoR SALE —400 colonies of bees; 2 apiaries in 
Delta. Colorado; 2 apiaries in New York, in t1e buck- 
wheat location W. L. CoGGSHALL, Groton, N. Y. 








For SALn.—Untested Italian and Carniolan que2ns 
at 75 cts. each; virgins at 30 cts. 
Epw. REDLOUT. Box 62, Baldwinsville, N. Y. 





For SALE.—Tested Italian queens, $1.00 each; un- 
tested, 55 ct- each, or 6 for $300. Make money order 
on Canton, Mo. W. SIMPSON, Meyer, Ill. 





For SALe.—Mismated Italian queens now, at 30 
cts. each; 50 more about Sept. 15. No more untested 
for sale this season. 

B. F. AVERILL, Howardsville, Va. 





For SAue.—By return mail or money refunded. 
Italian queens, each, 75¢; 6 for $4. Caucasian queens, 
each $1; 6 for $5. Warranted purely mated. 

D. J. BLOCHER, Pearl City, Ill. 
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For SALE.—Fine untested Carniolan queens; bred 
from pure Carniolan mothers 50 cents each 
F. M. MAYBERRY, Lederachsville, Pa. 
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WantTep—A ton of basswood extract: 
State lowest price. 
QUIRIN-THE-QUEEN-BREEDER, Bellevu. Ohio, 


honey. 





For SALE.—300 colonies pure Italian bees with 
tested queen in one-story yn yaeot aga Dovetailed hive 
with Hoffman frames, at $3.50 eac 

F. A. GRAY, ieadeea Falls, Minn. 





For SALE.—100 select tested Italian red-clover ~ 


queens at 80 cts. each; % doz., $4.00; untested, each, 
60 cts.; % doz., $3.25. I guarantee every queen. 
FRED LEININGER, Ft. Jennings, O. 





For SALB.—On account of the death of my husband 
I will sell at a bargain fifteen colonies of bees with su- 
pers, drone and queen traps; also about ten empty 
hives, nearly all standard size 
SUSAN KUSTABORDER, Lutcher, La. 





For SALE.—My experience with red-clover bees 
and circular of queen-bees for the asking. Queens 
reared by the most improved methods to get good 
long-lived queens. Root red-clover stock, the best 
that money can buy. 

A. H. KANAGY, Milroy, Pa. 








Wants and Exchange. 


WANTED.—500 colonies of bees in Texas, Arizona, or 
California. N. E. MILLER, Box 373, Logan, Utah. 


WANTED.—Physician wishing to engage in bee cul- 
ture as a side-line. Goodlocality. Write to 
BEE-MAN, Filion, Mich. 














WANTED.—Refuse from the wax-extractor, or slum- 
gum. State quantity and price. 
OREL L. HERSHISER, 
301 Huntington Ave., Buffalo, N. Y. 





WANTED.—To exchange new double-barrel shotgun 
and new reversible-back camera and outfit for a Barnes 
saw, bees, or any thing I can use in the apiary. 

M. W. SHEPHERD, Wakeman, O. 





WANTED.— ROOTS and HERBS. We need all 
kinds. We have advanced our price for Red Clover 
tops on account of special need, and will pay $7.00 per 
100 lbs. for several tons. It is necessary to write 
promptly if you wish to collect them. The work is 
simple and profitable. Blood roots, May-apple. Wild 
Ginger, Poke. Golden Seal. and others are needed in 
large lots. A revised book giving full information 
will be sent on receipt of 8 cts. postage. In writing 
mention this ad. Address 

J. L. HOPKINS & Co., 100 William St., New York. 








Honey and Wax Wanted. 








WANTED.—To buy comb and extracted honey for 
«cash; car lots or less. E. R. PAHL & Co., 
Broadway and Detroit Sts., Milwaukee, Wis. 





WANTED.—F ancy clover honey, both comb and ex- 
tracted. Send average sample of extracted honey, 
and give lowest price. 

J. E. CRANE & SON, Middlebury, Vt. 





WANTED.—Comb, extracted honey, and beeswax. 
State re kind. and quantity. 
R. A. BURNETT, 199 S. Water St., Chicago, Tl. 





WANTED.—Comb and extracted ~ of in any quan- 
sity; state quality, quantity. and price f. o. b. 
E WAXELBAUM-HEARD PRODUCE Co. “Macon. Ga. 





WANTED.—To buy for cash, comb and extracted 
honey, also beeswax. ROBT. A. HOLEKAMP & SON, 
4263 Virginia Av., St. Louis, Mo. 


WANTED.—Well-ripened extracted basswood and 
clover honey. Prompt payment on receipt; 8 cts. per 
lb., F. O. B. West Bend. 

H. C. AHLERS, West Berd, Wis. 











WANTED.—No. 1 and fancy comb honey: 4x5x1X 
section preferred. Also light extracted. Must be 
guaranteed pure. Write, stating gradé and how put 
up, and‘ lowest cash price. 

C. M. CHURCH, Arnid, Pa, 











Honey and Wax For Sale. 














For SALE.—20,000 lbs, light extracted honey, well 
ripened and of fine quality, in new 60-lb. cans. Sam. 
ple, 10 cts. JAMES MCNEILL, Hudson, N. Y. 





For SALE.—800 pounds of pure beeswax for sale. 
Refuse from wax-extractors wanted. Will pay cash. 
W. L. COGGSHALL, Groton, N. Y. 








For SALE,—Basswood and buckwheat extracted 
honey in 60-lb. cans and 200-lb. kegs. 
Ww COGGSHALL, Groton, N. Y. 





For SAvg£.—Alfalfa and sweet-clover honey. mostly 
434x4}4 plain sections, put up in 24-section glass front 
single-tier cases. Solicit offers on car lots or less. 

Pryor, Plateau City, Colorado. 





For SALE.—Extracted honey from clover and al- 
falfa, produced by the Emery Co. Bee-keepers’ Asso’n. 
Car lots a specialty. Sample and prices free 

PETER NIELSON, Sec., Huntington, Utah. 





For SALE.—21 tons California sage honey; 12 tons 
water-white at 7 cts.; 9 tons light amber at 6% cts. 
F. O. B. Piru, California; 10c for sample. 

F. MCDONALD, Piru, Cal. 





For SALE.—Alfalfa honey. If you want nice honey 
for the table try a can of Colorado alfalfa honey, $a 
can - 60 lbs., F. O. B. 

¥ % LYOons, Ft. Collins, Col. R. F. D. No.2. 


For SALE.—9 cases of A No. 1and 6 cases of No.1 
white honey, in 4x5 plain sections; 20 section no-drip 
cases at.$3.20 and $3.00 per case. On cars at Lebanon. 
Very fine article. R. D. WILSON, Oakland, Mo. 








For SALE.— 1500 lbs. of extfa-fine clover honey. 
This honey was extracted August lst from new combs. 
Since extracting it has been kept at a temperature 
ranging from 80 to 120°. Itis light in color, and ofa 
very heavy body. In fact, I am so proud of this honey 
that it will be a pleasure to mail youasample. I shall 
put this honey up in clean new 60-lb. cans, and ask 
only 10 cts. per 1b. for it. JAY NORTH, 

; North Adams, Mich. 





For SALE.—We have a small quantity of noney on 
the hive, curing, that will be extracted abou! August 
ist. This left-on-the-hive-all-summer honey will be 
put in new 60-lb. cans, and will be the fines: article 
that skill and pains can produce; of course. it costs 
more to produce this superior honey than the ordina- 
ry, and itis worth more. It is from white c) ver and 
wild red raspberry. Ask for free sample. ‘e¢ price 
in any quantity is 10 cts. a pound f. o. b. s:ipping- 
point. E. D. TOWNSEND, Remus. Mich. 








Bee-keepers’ Directory. 








QUEENS.—Clover stock. Experience and « °thods 
count. Write me. H. G. LaRug, LaRu hio. 


ITALIAN queens bred for honey, untested. cach. 
GEo. H. PLACE. 816 No. 49th St.. Omah eb. 


Extra honey queens and choice mountair ones. 
Francis J. Colahan, Bernardo. San Diego(. al. 











QUEENS.—Pure Gold. Red-clover. Caucasia’ — anat. 
RosE LAWN APIARIES, College View, Linc Neb. 





TTALIAN QUEENS. “Gatien and leather, * cach; 
worth $1.00. G. W. BARNES, Box 340, Norw: . 0. 
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Bee-keepers’ supplies, Italian queens. Send for a 1 


free cat log. ARTHUR RATTRAY, Almont, Mich. 


“Trans .N BEES and queens—Red-clover strain imp’d 
mothers. A. W. YATES, 3 Chapman St., Hartford, Ct. 
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IMPROVED ITALIAN QUEENS now ready; ouclei and 
colonies about May 10, Danzenbaker or L. frames; 20 
years a queen-breeder; 500 colonies to draw from. 

oircular and testimonials free. 
QUIRIN-THE-QUEEN-BREEDER, Bellevue, Ohio. 





ITALIAN BEES, queens, and Root’s bee supplies. 
E. Scoeern, Carlsbad, N. M 








Iclub a high-grade Italian queen with GLEANINGS, 
newor renewal. W.'T. CRAWFORD, Hineston, La. 





ITALIAN BEES and queens—red-clover and golden 
strains. E. A. SIMMONS, Greenville, Ala. 








Well-bred bees and queens. Hives and eam 
J. H. M. Cook, 70 Cortlandt St., New York Cit 





ITALIAN bees and queens bred for honey; price list 
B. F. YANCEY & SON, Angleton, Tex. 





Fovest Golden and red-clover queens, Caucasian and 
Carniolan. DANIEL WURTH & GRANT, Pitkin, Ark. 





ITALIAN AND CAUCASIAN bees and queens of best 
quality; price list free. A. E. Trtorr, Ioamosa, Cal. 





MAPLEWOOD APIARY.—Choice comb honey, Italian 
bees and queens. Ggo.H. RBA, Reynoldsville, Pa. R. 2. 





Root’s SUPPLIES at factory prices; “wholesale and 
retail. ANTON G. ANDERSON, Holden, Mo. 





ITALIAN BEES, queens, and bee supplies. 
H. H. JEPSON, 182 Friend St., Boston, Mass. 





ITALIAN BEES, queens, comb and extracted honey. 
A. T. DOCKHAM, Rt.1,Box 95, Eagle Bend, Minn. 





‘ITALIAN BEES, queens, beeswax, honey, and bee- 
keepers’ supplies. M. E. TRIBBLE, Marshall, Mo. 





For SALE.—Bee-keepers’ supplies. Write for cata- 
log. Lengst & Koenig, 127 S. 13th St., Saginaw, Mich. 





For SALE.—Golden and red-clover Italian queens. 
WM. A. SHUPF, 4426 Osage Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. 


ITALIAN BEES and queens—red-clover and golden 
Strains. E. Mort, Glenwood, Cass Co., Mich. 








SWARTHMORE Golden-all-over, Caucasian, Banat, 
Carniolan,Cyprian queens. E.L.Pratt,Swarthmore,Pa. 





GOLDEN yellow Italian queens—my specialty. Price 
list free. E. E. LAWRENCE, Doniphan, Mo. 








ITALIAN BEES, queens, honey, and Root’s bee-keep- 
ers’ ers’ supplies. ALISO APIARY, El Toro, Cal. 





For SALE.—Bees, queens, and bee-keepers’ supplies 
(Root’s goods), at factory prices. 
F. W. VAN DEMARK, Mehan, Okla. 








For SALE.—Root’s bee-supplies, wholesale and re- 
tail; factory prices; gg | free. Beeswax wanted. 
W. E. TRIBBETT, Staunton, Va. 


_—_—__. 





Imust say to my friends, please do not send me 
any tore orders for queens this season, as my 
health is so poor I find it impossible to continue 
queen--earing. Thanks to all my friends for their 
very i'»eral patronage. W. W. Crim, Pekin, Ind. 


_—._ 


GOl:EN-ALL-OVER Caucasian Banat bees and 
queen. We book orders for early queens from our 
best i: ported breeding stock for honey, with 600 twin 
Matin ..-boxes. THz SNYDER APIARIES, Lebanon, Pa. 








Qu :Ns.—Improved Red-clover Italians bred for 
busines; June 1 to Nov. 15, untested queens, 60c; 
teste’. $1.00 each. Safe ee and satisfaction guar- 
antec: H. C. CLEMONS, Boyd, Ky. 





ANGEL'S GOLDEN BEAUTIES and his bright three- 
banded Italian Queens have but few equals and no su- 
periors. A fine large queen of either strain for $1.00; 
an extra select breeder for $2.50. I have had 12 years’ 
experience at queen-breeding. Address 

SAMUEL M. ANGEL, Route 1, Evansville, Ind. 








Special Notices by A. |. Root. 








‘A JUST PENALTY. 


We learn from the papers that the tramp mentioned 
on page 1156 is to be punished to the full extent of the 
law. and will be sent to the penitentiary for 45 years. 
This is none too severe. I have been hoping that we 
might soon have laws that would make the penalty 
for such an offense the same as that for murder; and 
I am told that such is already the case in some States. 


OUR FARMING, BY T. B. TERRY: 

The above book, which has had sucha large sale 
for many years, and sold for $1 50, is now offered for 
$1.00 bound in cloth, or only 50 cents in paper. It 
contains a full account of T. B. Terry’s successful 
fight in commencing farming in a locality that was 
not considered at all favorable. The book ought to 
be worth many dollars to any farmer, especially 
young farmers, who will read itand plan their work 
accordingly. If ordered at the same time you order 
GLEANINGS you can have both for $1.25 in paper cov- 
ers, or $1.50 in cloth. 





SAMPLE COPIES OF GLEANINGS, 


Our readers probably noticed that in a recent issue 
we spoke of being out of two numbers for 1906 and two 
more already for this year. We print 2000 extra copies 
of each issue over and above our subscription list. A 
large part of these are sent for sample copies to those 
who have never seen a copy of GLEANINGS. Another 
part is for those who failed to get their regular num- 
ber or gave one of their journals to a neighbor bee- 
keeper, etc. For various reasons there are always 
more or less calls for a certainissue. Where anysub- 
scriber gives any neighbor bee-keeper one of his jour- 
nals for a sample copy we are always glad to replace 
it free of charge; or if any particular issue fails to 
reach a subscriber we are glad to be told of it and re- 
place it. But where a person is not a subscriber of 
GLEANINGS, and wants a copy of some special number 
that he has seen or heard of, we shall have to tell him 
the price is 5 cents. Of course, we always furnish a 
sample copy to any one who wishes to see what 
GLEANINGS is like; but we reserve the privilege of 
giving you whatever number we happen to have a sur- 
plus of. Some years ago I became suspicious that 
certain persons were repeatedly asking for sample 
copies without having any idea of subscribing. I sav- 
ed up the postal cards and reminded one person that 
I had them on file, and advised him to send us pay for 
what he had gotten by ‘‘sponging,’’and he sent the 
pay. Ofcourse, there is only a very small number of 
such men in the world, who want something for noth- 
ing. Our policy is to be liberal, and we will do almost 
any thing for those who become interested in bee cul- 
ture; and we always expect to furnish copies of our 
journal free of charge to any one who is interested in 
bees and thinks he may subscribe for our journal. 
This one sample copy ought to be sufficient, and there- 
fore we ask those who wish a second copy or one of a 
particular issue to send along 5 cents for it. 





THE ARMY CANTEEN—SHALL IT BE RESTORED? 


On page 1157 I quoted from the Cleveland Plain Deal- 
er concerning this matter. Right here I wish to sub- 
mit a quotation from the Woman's National Daily, the 
concluding part of which is right to the point — don’t 


. Advocate of the army explains that 
there is a sprees deal of liquor-drinking by the enlisted 
men where low doggeries are allowed in the vicinity 
of military posts. He points out that Nebraska pro- 
hibits drinking-resorts within two miles of military 

posts, and two other States have laws prohibiting the 
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sale of liquor within a mileof such posts. That shows 
the good work the temperance people are doing. They 
are meeting the contention that the abolishment of 
the canteen has worked injury by affording vile resorts 
for the soldiers to spend their money and obtain drink. 
It makes no difference how much may be said in advo- 
cacy of the canteens, they are gone for ever.”’ 





MRS. LEONORA M. LAKE. 


In my report of the Anti-saloon League convention 
I have several times spoken of the distinguished speak- 
er, Mrs. Lake, of the Catholic Church; and I take plea- 
sure in clipping the folowing from the Catholic Uni- 
verse of August 9 in regard to this good lady’s work: 


Mrs. Leonora M. Lake, of St. Louis, an enthusiastic and con- 
vincing speaker, emphasized chiefly the place of woman in the 
total-abstinence movement. It is her instinct, she said, to pre- 
serve at every cost the life she has brought into the world by 
so much travail and pain,and nothing else so menaces this 
life.so makes for degeneracy and misery and death, as the 
curse of drink. She touched on the terrible effects of intem- 
perance, its cost in money, its responsibility for the filling of 
almshouses, insane-asylums, hospitals, and prisons, and spoke 
strongly of the terrible effects of parents’ addiction to drink 
on their unborn children for generation after generation. 
Mrs. Lake holds that it is political cowardice that prevents 
more interest in the total-abstinence movement.. * Look at 
Cleveland,” she said, “‘ with its large and powerful Catholic 
population. Where are the influential Catholics to-night! 
Afraid — afraid of the liquor element, afraid of identifying 
themselves with an unpopular movement.” 


To those of our readers who are not well acquainted 
with the work Mrs. Lake has done throughout our 
land, I might say that she by her talk has succeeded 
in banishing the saloons from more than one locality 
where the effort would protably have failed without 
her assistance. 





SUFFERERS FROM RHEUMATISM; WHERE THEY CAN 
BEST GET RELIEF. 

Mr. Root:—Can you or any readers of GLEANINGS give me 
some information in regard to what section of the country is 
best for “‘ rheumatics”’ to spend the winter! I have been af- 
flicted for eight years with chronic articular rheumatism, and 
each spring | am more crippled, until now it is with difficult 
Ican walk at all. Lhave tried all kinds of treatment, includ- 
ing the baths at different places, but was we | temporarily 
benefited. How abont the island where Mr. A. I. Root spends 
his winters! Any information will be gratefully received. 

Holliday’s Cove, W. Va. Mrs. L. BUCHANAN. 


We gladly give place to the above; but I think 1 
shall have to caution our afflicted friend against plac- 
ing too much confidence in statements from parties 
who are financially interested —those having hotels, 
boarding-houses, sanitariums, or having real estate to 
sell. I think we may say that, as a rule, a warm cli- 
mateis better for rheumatic patients than a colder 
one—especially places where the air is comparatively 
dry. On our island, with water on all sides of us. 
there is, very much of the time, a brisk sea-breeze. 
While this seems to suit me exceedingly well, the 
old residents are frequently afflicted with rheumatism, 
grip, and other things that we have here in the North. 
My opinion is that a change of climate. especially to- 
gether with a change of drinking-water, also a change 
of habits and pursuits, oftentimes gives relief to many 
of our infirmities. 





DOING MORE THAN YOU ARE PAID TO DO. 


On page 913, July 1, I tried to make some small boys 
understand that the way to get a raise in wages is to 
do a little more than one is paid todo. The Sunday 
School Times has such ar excellent editorial right 
along this line, that, after reading it over and over 
again to myself, I have concluded to give it here: 


‘*“ No man can be ‘ kept down’ who always does a lit- 
tle better than any one has a right to expect of him. 
And no man ever ‘gets to the top’ in any walk of 
life unless he does just this. It is such a simple rec- 
ipe for sure success, and is so often called attention 
to, that the wonder is that we are all so slow to adopt 
it. Theman who only fills his place, and no more, is 
likely to remain a fixture in that place, while others, 
who.are more than filling their places, crowd them- 
selves out into bigger, better positions. Indeed, the 
man who no more than fills his place is likely to lose 
even that place to one who gives evidence of being 
able to make still more of it. rist himself struck 
unmistakably at the failure of stopping with our own 
work when he said, ‘when ye shall have doné all the 
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things that arecommanded you, say, We are unprofit- 
able servants; we have done that which its our 
duty to do.’ We begin to make ourselves pro‘itable 
only when we do more than our simple duty.” 





| 





KIND WORDS. 





—- 





GLEANINGS IN “ BOY” CULTURE. 


I take this occasion to add my word to the many ex- 
pressiors of appreciation of the efforts you are mak- 
ing for the safe-guarding of our homes and making 
this country of ours a better one. Your replies to the 
two letters you have received from the fellows who 
hate righteousness were valuable. not so much because 
they were a good defense, for Christianity needs no 
defense, but as showing a temperance in your cxpres- 
sion of views that was in strong contrast to the heat- 
ed style of our misguided friends on the other side. 

I don’t have time to raise bees, but am raising boys, 
and shall continue to read your paper as long as I get 
such good ‘Gleanings in Boy Culture.’”’ When the 
boys get large enough I shall let them raise bees. 

Richmond, Va. ASA JOHNSON. 


Friend J., please accept my thanks for the very high 
compliment you pay me in regard to my department 
in this journal; and, come to think of it, I do not know 
but doy culture is of fully as much consequence to our 
nation as d¢e culture is to the readers of our journal. 
What do the friends think about it—especially those 
who have had experience in both lines? 


I like the little periodical very much, and Mrs. 
Simpson wishes me to say that your religious articles 
are helpful and good, although she thinks you «are 
just a little bit “cranky ”’ at times; but she is willing 
to put up with that if you will continue to write in the 
future as helpfully as in the past. I am a minister, 
and was glad to find a little religion mixed with bee 
culture. I think they fellowship nicely. 

DeKalb, Miss., Aug. 6. L.. R. SIMPSON. 


KIND WORDS FROM A LADY. 


Mr. A. I. Root:—I am sure Mr. Jorgensen does not 
realize when he gets his money’s worth. Mr. ©. has 
taken GLEANINGS over 20 years (and kept every one); 
he thinks it the best dee-journal printed; he never 
looks at the Home papers. I have been reading 
GLEANINGS for eight years; also Mr. C.’s back num- 
bers. I read Home papers /Jirst, then all articles on 
flowers, pollen, etc. I think it the finest magaziue for 
the price in America. Long live A.I. R.! Keep on 
punching swindlers like T. W. Bryan. 

Springville, N. Y., June21. Mrs. B. A. CROSBY. 








Convention and Fair Notices. 





The annual meeting of the Kansas State Bee-kecp- 
ers’ Association will meet at Hutchinson, Sept. 1%, 19. 
All persons interested in bees are requested io \¢ 
present. This meeting occurs during the State i*a:r, 
and there will be reduced rates on all railroads. 1: 
quarters for bee-keepers will be at the Hamii:vo 
Hotel. : O. A. KEENE, Se 





OHIO STATE FAIR. 


The premium list of the Ohio Fair to be held in 
lumbus, Sept. 2-6, does not offer inducements equ: 
Indiana, Illinois, or West Michigan, and bee-kee: 
who are intérested in making an exhibit should 1\...: ° 
the management aware of their shortcomings, $0 nat 
the premiums offered next year will be in accords 
with the status of the industry in Ohio. While 'e 
premium list is fair,.we naturally expect somet)..2 
better from a rich State where bee-keeping is ar 
tablished industry. 


Oowmwo 





The Ontario Bee-keepers’ Association have dec’ 
to ask the following prices for honey (whole: 
White extracted, 11% to 12}6c; No. 1 comb, $2.5 :9 
$2.75 per doz.; No. 2 comb, $1.75 to $2.25 doz.— Cane 
Bee Journal. 
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THE ‘“BEST” LIGHT 


i Portable 100-Candle Power light. 
Every lamp warranted.The most 
brilliant,economical light made. 

f No grease, dirt, odor or smoke. 

AGENTS WANTED EVERYWHERE, 
THE BEST LICHT COMPANY, 
306 E. Sth $t., Canton, 0. 








STITCH AWL 


Makes same stitch as sew- 

ing machine. Repairs 

‘ shoes, harness, carpets, 

; owning, sails, gloves, 

</Yfle— ae ens saddles, 

THAT LOOPA RBar 
Y mm need one 


You 
our 


neighbor 
needs one 


Costs onl 
2 , prepaid. 

et one and se- 
cure the agency 
in your locality. 
Every one buys it. 
Great opportunity for 
agents east of Mississippi 
River. One agent sold 100 in | 
4 days. Write for booklet B § 


C, 4. MYERS Co., 
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METAL MOTHERS. 
I) Complete fireproof Hatching 


= > and Brooding plant for $7.50; 2 
a ats. oil will hatch and brood the 
chicks. Our nest system is the 
latest discovery. Full line poul- 
try supplies. Lowest prices. 
Free a ey Write to-day. 
CYCLE TCHER CO. 
Box 223. Fimira. N. Y 


AEEVA Re 


' 





HAVE A LOOK, 


Poultry Journal, Our Beautiful 
. Xmas Number containing 3 eolor 
pictures from Burgess’ master 
vieces in oil, costing $1,000, and 
pook plans for Poultry Houses, all 
a be ig ogy ean 

ake Pou y. ress 
INLAND POULTRY JOURNAL, 
15 Cord Bid’g, Indianapolis, Ind, 








CUTS 2? NTIS MAGAZINE 





THE MUGLER ENGRAVING CoO. 
MUGLER BLDG. CLEVELAND. OH/O. 








HONEY-PAGKAGES IN TIN 


This cut shows a box of two 60-lb. tin cans, which is the stan- 


dard package for storing and shipping extracted honey. 


superior to barrels. because there is not the same chance for 
leakage. or taint from the wood; and, being square they econo- 
Owing to light honey crops, the last two years, the 
demand has been light, and we have a good stock bought below 
; To reduce this stock we will ship 
from Medina any orders mentioning this notice, at the following 
10 boxes, $7.50; 25 
boxes or over, at 70 cts. a box. One box of one can, 50 cts.; 10 


mize space. 
the prices ruling at present. 
special prices: One box-two cans, 80 cts.; 


boxes, $4.50; 25 boxe’ or more. at 42 cts. a box. 


One-gallon square cans with 1%-inch cap, 100 ina crate, at $10.00 
per 100; 500 or over at $9.00 per 100; packed 10 in a case at $1.35 


per case; 10 cases, $12 50. 


Sturwold’s Show-case, 


This case is 28 in. 
high, 20 in. square, 
outside measure, top 
and bottom. The 
glass of which it is 
made is 16X24. The 
case is to be set up 
in any grocery, drug- 
store, or any other 
place of business 
where you want your 
honey exhibited or 
sold. The frame is 
of chestnut, filled and 
varnished, and fin- 
ished in natural 
grain. Price, plain, 
$5; with name and ad- 
dress, $5.50..As the 
= glass is very apt to 

— be broken in transit, 
E we will ship them, if 
= you prefer, withglass 
=boxed separately, at 
same price. In flat,no 














fora ts 









glass or finish, $2.50; 
glass included, $4.00. 


A. |. ROOT COMPANY, 


THE 

















It is far 


Price 10 cts ; 75 cts. per dozen. 
By mail, 4 cts. each extra. 


We furnish the gate for 1%, 1%. or 1% screw. Other 


Price 15 cts.; by 
mail, 18 cts. 


sizes made to order from caps you may furnish. 
The wrench fits a 1% screw, and can be used on 1% 
or smaller by bushing between cap and wrench. 


When you order these gates separate from cans we can 
not guarantee a fit unless you send us a cap from the 
screw with the order. 


Sample Mailing-blocks, 


Price, each, 6 cts.; by mail, 9 cts. 

These are small wide-mouthed glass bottles, which 
hold % oz., with cork, put up in a mailing-block with 
top which screws on and is easilv removed. 


MEDINA, OHIO 
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Honey-Packages in Glass 


We have quite a variety of glass packages for putting up honey for retail. We mention first our 


Half-pound Tumbler. 


This is shown at the left with a diamond label, No. 95. These include tin 
cover with wax or parchment paper disk for sealing tight. Nolabels. Will 
hold 7 oz. of honey when filled; and the price, $5.50 per barrel of 32 dozen; 
5-bbl. lots at $5.25. In reshipping-cases of 4 dozen packed ready to reship. 
when filled, $1.00 per case; 6 cases, $5.70; 20 cases or over, at 90 cents per case. 


No. 25 


Jar. 


This holds one pound of honey; has an opal 
cap with rubber ring and lacquered tin screw 
rim which seals tight. Packed in reshipping 
cases of 2 dozen each; price $1.10 per case; 6 
cases, $6.30; 20 cases or more at $1.00 per case. 











We keep these in two sizes, for half and one pound of honey. The shape of 
the jar is shown in the cut. It has a glass top, a rubber ring, and a spring-top 
fastener. Packed a gross in a crate at $5.00 per gross for 1-lb., or $4.50 for the 
half-pound size. We have them also packed in reshipping-cases of 2 dozen 
each at $1.10 per case for 1-lb. size; 6 cases, $5.30; 20 cases or over at $1.00 per case. 
Half-pound size, $1.00 per case; $5.70 for 6 cases, or 90 cts. per case in 20-case lots. 


- Simplex Jar. 


This is one of the handsomest jars we ever handled. The 
factory making them was wrecked last August, and we have 
been unable since to secure any more of the size, which holds one pound. We can 
supply the next larger size, which holds 18 oz. of honey. Packed in reshipping- 
cases of 2dozen. Price $1.15 per case; 6 cases for $6.60; in 20-case lots or over at 
$1.05 per case. We still have at Philadelphia a few cases of the 1-pound size 
which may be had from there while they last, at the same price as above. 


H ershiser These jars were designed for 


use in the honey exhibit at the 

Pan-American Exposition in 

ars Buffalo, and are very neat and 

° attractive. They have cork- 

lined aluminum caps which seal 

them tight. They are made in four sizes square 

and three sizes round. The 1-lb. size in ech 

style is shown in the first two cuts at the eft. 

34-Ib. square Hershiser jars, doz., 50c; $5.40 per g1)ss 
%-Ib. e “ a *  65c; 6.00 





ae. a ~  * “g80; 9.00 “ 
ap a” Gs ae 
%-lb.. round ae a ee ee 
—. - — = ae 
2-lb ™ Me ie SS 


The ordinary square jar to seal with cork, sim ‘ur 
to that shown in cut at extreme left, is very larg’ 'y 
used for honey. They are made in four sizes. “ ie 
1 and 2 Ib. sizes are packed ) Bay in a packs; 
the smaller sizes one gross. ce including co: 





5-oz. square jar ......86¢ per dozen; $3.25 per g1.'5S 
&oz. at eae wel 45¢ s 425 |. 

1-Ib. S cf ee 

2-lb. a oe, ae 7c 7.50 
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PROMPT : SHIPMENTS 


If you are in a rush for supplies at present, send us your orders. 





We have a 


Large Stock of Root Company’s Supplies 


on hand to fill orders promptly. Also a 
Fine : Lot: of : Italian : Queens:and : Bees 


in one, two, and three frame nuclei and full colonies. 


Send for our 40-page catalog. 


John Nebel & Son Supply Co., High Hill, Montgomery Co., Mo. 








STRIGTLY PURE ALL 


hite Lead Paint 











MADE FRESH TO ORDER 


Two Full Gallons Free to Try. 
Purity Guaranteed. 


I am the Paintman. — 
I make Paint to order—for the individual 


user. 

I sell it direct from factory—at factory 
prices, 

I ship it in special extra size cans—guaran- 
teed to contain full measure of paint. ’ 

These cans are dated the day the paint is 
made—your guarantee that it is absolutely 
fresh when you get it. 

Out of any six-gallon order or over you may 
use 2 gaHons on your buildings. 


Sold on Time. 
Freight Prepaid. 


Dutch Process White Lead—strictly pure, 
well settled, aged, raw Linseed Oil made from 
Northern grown selected flax seed--pure 
Spirits of Turpentine and pure Turpentine 
Drier, and the necessary tinting colors and 
nothing else. ‘ 
This paint stands the tests of any chemist— 
this I guarantee under $100.00 cash forfeit. 
I will give that sum of money to any chem- 
ist who will find any adulteration in this paint. 
It’s just what it’s name implies—the Roll 
of Honor Brand, 





Then stand off and look at it 
—test it in any way you like. 

If it is satisfactory—use the 
balance. 

If it is not satisfactory—re- 
turn the balance—I’llrefund all 
of your money—pay the trans- 
portation charges both ways— 
and the test shan’t cost youa 
penny. 

TlLat’s my way of selling my 
Made-to-Order Paint. 

I’m the only paintmaker in 
the United States selling it that 
way. 





| Challenge 
the World 
on my 
Strictly Pure 
All White 
Lead Paint 


It meets all of the require- 
ments of the State Pure Paint 
Laws and more. 

Ichallenge the world on this 
Roll of Honor Brand—and as I 
make it to order for each in- 
dividual user—ship it fresh as 
soon as made that you may get 
all of its life right on your 
buildings—it’s assuredly the 
best paint in the world to buy. 

I want to tell you more about 
my Made-to-Order paint propo- 
sition—want to send you my 








I’m the only paintmaker in 
the United States making paint to order. 

My paint will please you—it’s got to please 
you. You are the judge—and if it doesn’t it 
shan’t cost you anything. 

There’s no question about the purity of my 
paint—no question about it’s high quality. 
There can’t be—because it’s made from the 
pure materials—the best it is possible to buy. 

My O. L. Chase Strictly Pure White Lead 
Paint—The Roll of Honor Brand—an all white 
Lead paint—is made from strictly pure Old 


Big Fresh Paint Book, together 
with samples of colors to 
choose from—and tell you all about my 


Three Great Chase 
Made-To-Order Paints 


My Roll of Honor Brand—my 40-63 
Lead and Zine Paint--and my 0, L. 
Chase Durability Paint. 

When you’ve read these books I’m sure you will be 
convinced that it will be more economy—and more 
satisfaction—for you to let me make your paint to 
order, than to buy paint of any other kind—made in 
any other way. Write for these Booksat once—today, 


O. L. GHASE, The Paintman, Dept. 24, St. Louis, Mo. 
































WE ARE NOT IN A TRUST 


Bee-hives, Sections, Brood-frames, Extractors 


| 
We've been | 
| 


Every thing that bee-keepers use at Lowest Prices. 


Quality the highest. 


making them twenty-five years. 


A profusely illustrated practical bee-jour- 


American Bee-keeper. nal which we have published for 17 years, 50c Yr. 


Sample copy and our 1907 illustrated catalog and price list free. Address 


THE W. T. FALCONER MFG. COMPANY 


DEPARTMENT G 


JAMESTOWN, N. Y. 





NEW GOODS! 


NEW WAREHOUSE ROOT’S COODS 


BIG STOCK! 


PROMPT SHIPMENT 


Every Thing for the Bee-keeper at Savannah, Georgia. 


Weare now prepared to furnish promptly a full line of supplies; choice new stock just from the 
factory. Bees and Queens. We have large apiaries of fine stock. Book yourorders at once, 
as there will be a heavy demand this season. Catalog sent free. Correspondence solicited. 


HOWKINS & RUSH, 24! Bull St, SAVANNAH, GA. 





DADANTS 
FOUNDATION 


We guarantee it absolute- 
ly satisfactory every way. 


@. Ask any dealer who handles our make 
along with any other, and he will say, 
‘‘Of course, Dadant’s is the best.’’ Ask 
a bee-keeper who has used our make 
and he will tell you the same thing. 
WHY? Because we make the manu- 
facture of foundation our SPECIALTY. 
We devote our time and energies to 
making THE VERY BEST COMB 
FOUNDATION that CAN BE MADE. 
@ It will cost you no more than any other 
make. Send for free catalog and prices. 
@ We work beeswax into foundation. 
We buy beeswax at all times. Prices 
sent on application. + + + +» 








DADANT @ SONS 
HAMILTON ¥ ILLINOIS 








ROOT 4 
(; () () D 5 for the West 


Why put up with inferior goods when you may 
as well have the best? They cost you no 
more. In many cases I can save you money. 
In all cases I give the most for the money, 
quality considered. 

They are the ROOT GOODS, which I sell here 
at the ROOT FACTORY PRICES and 
DISCOUNTS. 

My shipping facilities are unsurpassed any- 
where. Practically all points are reached 
by direct lines, thus insuring the lowest 
freight rates. 

Write for estimate with liberal discount for 
orders sent in now. 


JOSEPH NYSEWANDER 


565-7 W. 7th St. Des Moines, lowa 
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